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OUR CHRISTMAS CHEER. 





BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


LET songs of holy joy be ours, 
To welcome in the Christmas eve; 
With holly build new Eden bowers, 
And there in God and man believe. 
This is the gospel of our day, 
That rectities the common wrong, 
That gives to us hope's golden ray, 
And wakes again the angels’ song 


There still are angels in the home, 
With faces like our children dear; 
And for the saints we need not roam: 
In wives and mothers they are near. 
These give the thought of heaven above, 
By pictures of it pure and strong, 
And in their Christmas looks of love 
Still burns the star, still sounds the song! 
—Every Other Sunday. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. J. H. Sperry, a lady highly es- 
teemed for her good work as agent of the 
Colorado Humane Society, was a member 
of the coroner’s jury summoned a few 
days ago at Pueblo to investigate the 
death of Frank Donzella, who was killed 
in the Bessemer mine. Mrs. Sperry was 
treated with much courtesy, and was in- 
vited to be foreman of the jury. A local 
paper says she asked many questions tend- 
ing to throw light on the case. This is 
believed to be the first instance of a 
woman serving on a jury in Colorado. 





oe 





Through the efforts of the women of 
the California Club of San Francisco, the 
Governor of California has been led to 
appoint women physicians for the wom- 
en’s department of the State Insane 
Asylum. The need of this had been shown 
by a series of scandals. One insane woman 
in the asylum became the mother of an 
illegitimate child, and another harmless 
patient was sent home to her friends suf- 
fering from a criminal operation, from 
the effects of which she died on the 
journey. 





For entire unpracticality, none of the 
proposed solutions of the problem of 
women’s labor surpass that just offered 
by Rev. Dr. S. G. Smith, of the People’s 
Church in St. Paul, Minn. Dr. Smith has 
been denouncing women wage-earners 
with a vehemence that has brought upon 
him a great deal of what he calls ‘‘cloudy 
vituperation,” from people who believe 
that a woman has a right to earn a living 
by any honest work she is able todo. He 
now recommends that women should be 
excluded by law from ‘‘about one hundred 
of their present occupations, which are 
too severe and too unhealthy.”” Women 


| hardly concealed smiles of the company. 





are no fonder of hard work than men, and 
when they earn a living by severe labor, 
it is generally because they have not the 
chance to earn it by work that is easier 
and pleasanter. 





Dr. Smith further says: “All girls under 
eighteen should be forbidden to be em- 
ployed in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits.””’ Then he ought to add that all 
girls under eighteen without parents, or 
whose parents are unable or unwilling to 
support them, should be supported by the 
State. Otherwise, if forbidden by law to 
work, these girls would have to choose 
between starvation and prostitution. The 
only practical suggestion offered by Dr. 
Smith is that an effort should be made, by 
organization among women, and by social 
and moral pressure, to get women equal 
pay for equal work. Butif he were able 
to secure his law restricting women to a 
limited number of occupations, those oc- 
cupations would be overcrowded, and 
wages in them would go down to the low- 
est point, in spite of all that organization 
or moral and social influence could do to 
the contrary. Luckily, there is little dan- 
ger of his wild propositions being adopted. 


STORIES OF MRS. DEWEY. 





Mrs. Admiral Dewey showed her quick- 
ness of repartee when she was Mrs. Hazen. 
Gen. Hazen was the first head of the 
Weather Bureau in Washington, and 
found it almost impossible to get Congress 
to vote him the necessary funds with 
which tocarry out his plans, while at the 
same time he was held personally respon- 
sible for the weather, which it was the 
fashion of the day to say that he furnished. 
One spring bis appropriation was shame- 
fully cut down by the committee. A few 
days after the passing of the mutilated 
bill Mrs. Hazen attended a reception at 
the house of one of the Cabinet members, 
where the detestable weather was the 
topic of the moment. As Mrs. Hazen 
crossed the room to make her adieus to 
her hostess, she was waylaid by the arriv- 
ing chairman of the offending committee, 
who accosted her thus: 

‘*Well, Mrs. Hazen, well, madam, and 
is this the best your husband can do for 
us in the way of weather?”’ 

Mrs. Hazen turned, looked at him with 
a sudden flash in her pretty eyes, then 
answered, clearly and sweetly: 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Blank, the very best—for the 
appropriation !”’ 

The discomfited official fled, amid the 


Landlord George H. Ruddy, of the Key- 
stone Hotel at Jophin, Mo., tells how 
Mrs. Dewey’s presence of mind prevented 
a panic. A number of years ago she and 
her first husband arrived in Baxter 
Springs, Kan., on their way to Fort Gib- 
son, I. T. Gen. Hazen was on a tour of 
inspection of the army posts in the West, 
and his wife accompanied him. 

Mr. Ruddy’ kept the Bateman House, 
and Gen, and Mrs. Hazen were his guests 
for several days. One night ‘it came on 
to blow,” and the old residents, seeing 
the peculiar black clouds, began to fear a 
tornadg. Many sought shelter in cellars, 
About nine o’clock the storm broke with 
extreme violence. Much of the country 
around Baxter was laid waste. In the 
town a church and several other buildings 
were unroofed. 

In the Hotel Bateman all was confusion 
and alarm. The women wept and prayed. 
At the height of the storm Gen. Hazen 
was in his room and Mrs, Hazen in the 
parlor. Suddenly the window of the Gen- 
eral’s room blew in, and the General, 
thinking that half the house had blown 
away, attempted to open the door leading 
into the parlor to go to his wife’s assist- 
ance. But the pressure of the wind 
against the door was so great that he could 
not budge it. The walls began to tremble, 
and in this extremity the General called 
for help. 

At this moment the sound of music was 
heard coming from the parlor, and the 
half-distracted guests, who came tumbling 
down-stairs, were amazed to see Mrs. 
Hazen sitting at the piano playing a 
spirited quickstep. The sight of the 
girlish figure at the piano playing away 
with a smiling face, and an air of happy 
indifference to danger, soon restored cour- 
age to the other guests. Throughout the 
storm the brave little woman kept up 
the people’s spirits by rendering a variety 
of gay and inspiring music. Landlord 
Ruddy declares that it was a performance 
worthy to rank with Admiral Dewey’s 
entrance into Manila Bay. 
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ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


The death of Mrs, ELIZABETH BurruM 
CuHACcE, of Valley Falls, R. L, at the age 
of 93, removes from us one of the most 
striking and admirable personalities of 
the century. She was born Dec. 9, 1803. 
Like most of the early advocates of wo- 
man suffrage, she was of Quaker ancestry, 
and in her earlier life was a devoted mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. Her ma- 
ternal ancestor, Daniel Gouid, settled in 
Rhode Island in 1637, and married the 
daughter of John Coggeshall, the first 
president of the Aquidneck Colony, also a 
Quaker. Her paternal grandfather, Wil- 
liam Buffum, of Smithfield, was also a 
Friend, and a member of the Society for 
the Gradual Abolition of Slavery. Thus 
she inherited her anti-slavery and woman’s 
rights principles from successive genera- 
tions, and her husband, also a Quaker, 
shared her views, and together they cheer- 
fully accepted social and religious ostra- 
cism in maintaining their anti-slavery 
principles. Her father, Mr. Arnold Buf- 
fum, was a vigorous speaker and active 
worker for reform, and the first president 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society. 

Her husband, Mr. Samuel B. Chace, was 
an enterprising and successful business 
man, and became one the leading cotton 
manufacturers of Rhode Island. The 
great mills he established at Valley Falls 
were carried on after his death by his 
widow, and are now managed by their 
son, Arnold Chace, of Providence. 

But, while energetic and successful in 
the prosecution of material industries, 
these brave and unselfish reformers were 


also leaders in humanitarian thought and 
action. 
ume of anti-slavery reminiscences, printed 
for private circulation, in 1891, by Mrs. 
Chace, she closes as follows: 


In a profoundly interesting vol- 


“In the progress of the anti-slavery 
movement, experience revealed the great 


injustice, the detriment to human welfare 
of the subordinate, disfranchised condi- 
tion of woman. 
reform was impeded by the inequality 
that depressed and degraded her. 
experiences were to the Abolitionists, in 
this as in other directions, a liberal edu- 
cation. 
ing was overcome, they became the lead- 
ers in the woman suffrage cause, their 
children, as a rule, following in their 


Every step in that great 


Their 


So, when the crime of slavehold- 


footsteps in the broader, more world-wide 
reformation than was the conflict for the 
overthrow of slavery. For, although we 
have not the chain, the lash, and the auc- 
tion-block in their literal sense to com- 
plain of, there is enough that is unjust 
and degrading in the condition of women 


to convince us that the work to which this 
generation is called, is of far wider signifi 

















AND GRANDDAUGHTER. 





cance to the progress of all mankind than 
was the anti-slavery struggle. Blessed 
are they who, when some great cause, 
‘God’s new Messiah,’ calls to them, ‘Come, 
follow me,’ are ready to obey the divine 
summons!"’ 

How nobly this brave husband and wife 
worked together for every good cause! 
And, when left a widow, how grandly 
Mrs, Chace carried on her work—keeping 
her family together— guarding their busi- 
ness interests, accepting official appoint- 
ment as advisory member of the State 
Board of Charities, and holding the posi- 
tion until convinced of the powerlessness 
of a mere adviser to secure needed refor- 
mation of abuses. She was largely instru- 
mental in having the State create the State 
Home and School for Children, and served 
on the Board of Visitors for seven years. 
Her knowledge of penal conditions was so 
thorough that in 1872 she attended as a 
delegate the World’s Prison Congress (for 
reform) held in London. She was a fre- 
quent contributor to the WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL and other papers and periodicals, of 
articles in support of the logical ideas of 
woman suffrage, and in discussion of vital 
public questions. She appeared before 
the Legislature frequently in behalf of 
the movement. She was also prominent 
in the movement to secure a law to have 
women boards of visitors to the State 
penal institutions and reformatories. For 
more than thirty years Elizabeth B. Chace 
has been Rhode Island’s most public- 
spirited and useful citizen. Yet her native 
State has denied her the political rights 
which it has extended to all her male citi- 
zens, even of foreign birth and without 
property or education. 

Mrs. Chace’s beautiful home in Central 
Falls has for half a century given a hos- 
pitable welcome to reformers like Garri- 
son, Phillips, Wright, Pillsbury, Foster, 
Remond, Douglass, the brothers Burleigh, 
Abby Kelley, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe and Susan B. Anthony. As presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association she was the centre of a noble 
band of workers—Elizabeth K. Churchill, 
Mrs. Doyle, Frederic A. Hinckley, Mrs. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Bolles, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, and many others. When, after 
many years, the question of woman suf- 
frage was at last submitted to the voters 
of Rhode Island, Mrs. Chace contributed 
several thousand dollars to canvassing the 
State. The defeat of the measure neither 
quenched her hope nor dampened her 
ardor. She died as she lived, an ardent 
and zealous suffragist. 

When Rhode Island has advanced to the 
recognition of a true democracy, she will 
place a statue of Elizabeth B. Chace in 
her State capital in commemoration of her 
most illustrious citizen. 

(Concluded on page 402.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss EMMA Justin FARNSWORTH, of 
Albany, N. Y., took the first prize in the 
Women’s Class in the Youth's Compan- 
ion’s competition for amateur photog- 
raphers. She has exhibited in many com- 
petitions, here and abroad, and has seldom 
failed to rank first. 

Miss Susan B. ANTHONY received a 
royal welcome from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its annual meeting in De- 
troit, and the welcome was evidently given 
not only to her personally, but also to 
the cause which she represented. Samuel 
Gompers, who is a strong friend of equal 
suffrage, was reélected president by a 
unanimous vote; and a resolution was 
adopted asking Congress to submit to the 
State Legislatures a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment forbidding disfranchisement on ac- 
count of sex. 

Miss HELEN C, BuTLeER, of Stockbridge, 
Mass., has secured the preservation of 
Monument Mountain in Great Barrington 
for the enjoyment of the people for all 
time to come, She has placed the prop- 
erty bought last April in the care of the 
Association for Promoting Public Reser- 
vations in Massachusetts. The Springfield 
Republican says: ‘‘With Greylock in 
northern Berkshire and Monument Moun- 
tain in the southern part thus deeded to 
public uses, Berkshire is more than ever 
a favored county.”’ 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE quietly 
passed her 79th birthday, on Dec, 19, at 
her pleasant home in Melrose, Mass, It 
is the first of her birthdays for fifty-four 
years on which she and her husband have 
been separated. Her grandchildren came 
over to see her in the morning; in the 
afternoon many citizens of Melrose called 
to pay their respects; and she received a 
heavy mail of birthday good wishes from 
all parts of the country. Mrs. Livermore 
always deprecates any celebration of the 
day, but her friends insist upon remem- 
bering it in spite of her. 

THe Empress of GERMANY has been 
represented as above all things a good 
housekeeper, and absorbed in domestic 
management. This is now denied. It is 
said the Empress has so little to do with 
the palace housekeeping that she relegates 
to the Emperor the daily task of receiving 
the official whose duty it is to supervise 
it. It was the Empress Frederick who 
first took personal charge of the Prussian 
royal establishment. The greatest extrav- 
agance and waste had prevailed before 
her time, but she and her practical hus- 
band effected sweeping reforms. Their 
example is followed by the present Em- 
peror, who never gives the simplest dinner 
party without first calculating the exact 
cost per guest. The Emperor's little 
daughter is receiving a careful education 
in all domestic branches, but the Empress 
takes no interest in any except dressmak- 
ing. Most of her own and her daughter’s 
dresses are cut and made under her super- 
vision. A large staff of needlewomen is 
employed, and one French or Viennese 
model gown is often copied in a number 
of different colors and fabrics. 





Miss NELLIE MILES, a daughter of the 
late Lieut. John Miles, and a cousin of 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, directs and man- 
ages a full military band in Lynn, Mass. 
She has just received an invitation to ex- 
hibit her organization at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1900, and has accepted it. The 
forty-five musicians of the company are 
all men. They are devoted to their leader, 
and declare that ‘‘Captain Nellie’ was 
born with a genius for military music. 
Charles Cook, the famous clarinetist of 
Queen Victoria’s Grenadier Guards, was 
Miss Miles’s grandfather, and her cousin, 
Robert William Wynne, was recently 
knighted for his musical and artistic ser- 
vices to his country. ‘‘Captain Nellie’ 
began her musical career at the age of 
seven, when she appeared in concert on 
the English stage. Since then she has 
studied the piano, cornet, organ, xylo- 
phone, Swiss horn, and violin. Members 
of her company say that she can take any 
part in the band and make a success of it. 
The Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post 
says: ‘‘When ‘Captain Nellie’ first began 
leading the band her hearers often com- 
mented unpleasantly upon her being a 
woman and usurping the place of a man. 
One day she retorted: ‘You picture the 
genius of music, a woman; you carve the 
spirit of music, a woman; and in your 
poetry music is symbolized as a woman. 
It seems to me, therefore, that you can, if 
you try, find a logical reason for a woman 





leading a band.’”’ 
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ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 


Mrs. Chace leaves a son, two daughters, 
and several grandchildren, who will have 
the deepest sympathy of suffragists all 
over the country in their bereavement. 
With her departure and that of Mr. Sam- 
uel May, the remarkable circle of New 
England anti-slavery pioneers has almost 
ceased to exist. But their work will go 
on, and their memory will be an inspira- 
tion to coming generations. 

When Mrs. Chace was told by her 
daughter, a few days before her death, 
that Mr. May had passed away, her face 
showed deep emotion, but she quietly re. 
marked: ‘‘No doubt he is happier.’’ Mr. 
May’s daughter came from Leicester and 
two of Mr. Garrison’s sons from Boston to 
attend the funeral exercises, which were 
conducted by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison spoke as 
follows: H. B. B. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GARRISON. 


The closing days of the year mark fit- 
tingly the passing of our venerable friend, 
whose long life practically covered the 
nineteenth century. In its remarkable 
moral and intellectual development she 
was an absorbingly interested observer 
and participant. Mingled with our sad- 
ness there is grateful recognition of the 
benevolent relief which death brings to 
the wearied and outworn body. In that 
spirit we come to offer our tender tribute 
of love, and to testify our appreciation of 
her example and service in the cause of 
human freedom, 

Less than three weeks ago, Rev. Samuel 
May, of Leicester, who shared with Mrs. 
Chace the distinction of being one of the 
last survivors of the anti-slavery period, 
died in his ninetieth year. At his memo- 
rial service it was natural that reference 
should be made to her who was the oldest 
remaining worker in that holy cause. 
Quickly has she followed him, after round. 
ing out her three and ninety years last 
Saturday. 

Among her friends and neighbors it is 
needless to dwell upon her admirable per- 
sonal qualities and her relation to this 
community. Character leaves its own 
impress, and is more truly felt than ex- 
pressed. “That which we are, we are.” 
But I am sure that, at this time, she 
would prefer to have emphasis placed on 
her relation to the larger community of 
the world and her identification with 
great reforms and reformers, whereon her 
mind dwelt and in whose atmosphere she 
lived and breathed. 

She was born into the anti-slavery move- 
ment as truly as into the Society of 
Friends, for her father, Arnold Buffum, 
antedated William Lloyd Garrison in his 
hostility to negro slavery, and was the 
first president of the New England anti- 
slavery society. Inheriting sound sense 
and intellectual force, wide sympathies 
and unbending purpose, she was fully 
equipped for the service which it was ber 
fortune and delight to render. It would 
require chapters even to sketch her in- 
dividual and positive characteristics and 
outline her interesting career. 

The Quakerism of her early days was 
rigid and formal, inculcating plain living 
and strict ideas of duty, Its narrowness 
she discarded as fast as revealed to her, 
and never was plowshare more destruc- 
tive of weeds than was the abolition move- 
ment of sectarian dogmas, But the primal 
truths abided with her, and she never out- 
grew the simplicity, directness, and sobri- 
ety of thought which made the Friends an 
exceptional body of people. Had she not 
been touched with the impulse of reform, 
it is easy to imagine her the pillar and 
exponent of asect. Fortunately she was 
made for mankind. 

Not less happy in her marriage than in 
her birth, she was united to a husband 
who shared heartily her sympathy for the 
slave, and, in the days of the underground 
railroad, helped to make their home a 
noted station. She has left a thrilling and 
pathetic record of those stirring times 
when the fugitive from the bloodhound 
and kidnapper sought her shelter and 
stronghold. Rhode Island history must 
surely embody her story when the 
right historian appears. Every anti- 
slavery home in the days of persecution 
was a hotel, as well as a refuge for the 
fugitive, a hostelry where the pecuniary 
profits were minus; but the recompense 
of delightful companionship with the 
good and great was beyond calculation. 
To name the noble souls fellowshipped 
under the Chaces’ roof would exhaust the 
calendar of worthies embalmed in anti- 
slavery history. 

At meetings and fairs, who was more 
constant in attendance than our dear 
friend? In season and out of season she 
thought of and wrought for those in 
chains, bearing her testimony with voice 
and pen, remembering always “those in 
bonds as bound with them.” Frederic 
Douglass and Sojourner Truth, Parker 
Pillsbury, Stephen and Abby Foster, Phil- 
lips, Garrison, Sumner, ‘Theodore Parker, 
how the list of honored guests stretches 
on! When emancipation came by the de- 
cree of Lincoln’s pen, and the organiza- 
tions which had become so large a part of 
the life of abolitionists were disbanded, 
our friend in her fifty-seventh year might 
well have pleaded age and faithful service 
as excuses from further agitation; but she 
was one doomed not “to rust unburn- 
ished,’ but “to shine in use.” Taking 
up the freedman’s interests, and espous- 
ing with more ardor than ever the work 
for woman’s political emancipation, she 
literally began a new career, at an age 
when most people would consider their 
work done. Two movements for freedom 
must therefore concern themselves with 
her name. 

To this generation it is through her per- 





sistent advocacy of woman suffrage that 
Mrs. Chace is best known. When have 
her activities rested? Within a year, 
weary avd helpless upon her bed, she 
could not refrain from sending her letters 
to the press, uttering protests against in- 
justice done ber sex, longing for the gen- 
erous recognition of the rights of women 
by her native State, and dying without 
the sight, yet never without faith in the 
good time coming. She was the cherished 
coadjutor of Lucy Stone, Susan B. An- 
thony, and Elizabeth C. Stanton, Miss 
Anthony, still active at eighty, and Mrs. 
Stanton, yet mentally vigorous at eighty- 
four. Longevity seems to accompany un- 
selfish devotion to great ends. 

In prison reform the influence of Mrs. 
Chace has been felt in Rhode Island. 
Her last letter to me, written not many 
weeks ago, enclosed an article from the 
Providence Journal, contributed by her, 
narrating the pathetic case of a prisoner 
habitually immured, more for untoward 
circumstances than because of a depraved 
nature. Her belief in the essential good- 
ness of human kind, under just and equita- 
ble conditions of society, never deserted 
her. 

When more than three score years and 
ten, captivated by the summer attractions 
of Cape Cod, our friend built a cottage on 
the seashore among the pine woods of 
Osterville, surrounded by congenial 
friends. There, as elsewhere, she became 
the centre of social attraction and of in- 
tellectual life. Her habit of helpfulness 
and her efforts to better conditions every- 
where, made no allowance for recreation. 
Indeed, recreation was to her impossible 
without these activities. Her delight 
necessitated sharers. Almost every Sun- 
day evening, she invited the community 
to gather in the large parlor of Sabbatia 
Cottage, to listen to some able speaker or 
to participate in the discussion of high 
themes. 

By the side of the lecturer or reader sat 
this imperturbable woman, listening 
eagerly, though talking rarely before an 
audience, and busily knitting, not merely 
to satisfy long habit and as testimony 
against idleness, but also as a protest 
against the idolatry of the Sabbath, which 
she believed made for all good and useful 
work. The surprise of many of the sum- 
mer visitors who found themselves in 
such unwonted company soon yielded to 
admiration for the genuine purpose of 
this hospitable soul, so disdainful of con- 
ventionalities. That these simple meet- 
ings were conducive to widespread good, 
few who have ever joined in them can 
doubt. How far that little candle threw 
its beams! 

She was fearless in questioning theolog- 
ical ideas, and her breadth and toleration 
at once interested her in the Free Relig- 
jous movement, in sympathy with Froth- 
ingham, Higginson, Conway, Wasson, 
Lucretia Mott, and other radical thinkers. 
Her long support of the independent 
church in Providence, with Frederick A. 
Hinckley as its minister, is well remem- 
bered. 

For thirty years she battled heroically 
with a malady which the physicians con- 
sidered fatal. She abated no energy, gave 
way to no despondency, loved existence 
and found it rich. The words that Ten- 
nyson puts into the mouth of Ulysses 
would have suited hers: 


‘Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains; but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things.” 


So, after eighty, it was not too late to 
learn how to paint flowersin water colors, 
stimulated by the example of the young 
people around her. Her delight in bril- 
liant hues doubtless indicated the revival 
of a natural taste suppressed by early 
education. During one of her periodical 
ill-turns, when death seemed certain, 
anxious inquirers were informed that she 
had suddenly rallied, and was giving les- 
sons in painting to the nurse, a perfectly 
characteristic proceeding. Age and in- 
firmity failed to dim her interest in cur- 
rentaffairs or people, and, although happy 
in reminiscence, she lived in the present 
and planned hopefully for the future, put- 
ting aside the things behind to press 
onward to those before. 

The many deep domestic bereavements 
which fell to her lot, the almost entire 
disappearance of old and tried friends and 
comrades, prolonged weariness and acute 
bodily suffering yearafter year, the won- 
derful tenacity of the cable that held this 
frail body to the lower world when the 
vessel fretted to be free. all these trials 
were borne with philosophy and fortitude. 
She concentrated her love on the dear 
ones left, and no mother ever had tenderer 
or more loving response from apprecia- 
tive children. 

She thought and spoke often of the 
future, with no dogmatic confidence, but 
in the same spirit of hope and trust that 
finds felicitous expression in Whittier'’s 
“Eternal Goodness.”’ At the last, Death 
took the shape of mercy, devoid of terror, 
and his cooling touch was full of kindness. 
We take our farewell of the deserted 
casket that held a jewel of great price; 
imperishable, we pray. We are left cheer- 
ing and helpful memories, and the ex- 
ample of one who deemed— 


‘Better than self-indulgent years, 
The outflung heart of youth, 
Than pleasant songs in idle ears, 

The tumult of the truth.” 


That greater family, the State, whose 
faithful child she was in solarge measure, 
will one day awake to the value of the 
life and service she rendered so loyally. 
She deserved a monument for her civic 
fidelity and courageous effort to make 
the Commonwealth a truly representative 
government; but no memorial could be 
half as welcome to the brave soul we honor 
as the abolition of that odious legal dis- 
tinction of sex which her life was given 
to combat. 








DOUKHOBOR WOMEN PLOUGHING. 


YorxKTON, Assa., CANADA, 
Nov. 27, 1899. f 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have just received a copy of the 
Woman's JournAL of Sept. 9, containing 
an article on Doukhobor women drawing 
ploughs. If no one else has inthe mean- 
time intervened to correct the mistaken 
inferences of the writer of that article, 
perhaps you will allow me to try to do so, 
I will first ask your readers at once to 
dispel from their minds all the imagina- 
tive details of sharp commands, wooden 
yokes, etc., and come down to the simple 
fact that Doukhobor women have been 
helping to draw ploughs. The teams 
seldom consisted of women only; some- 
times men and women worked together, 
sometimes only men, If there were only 
women on any occasion, it was necessary 
to have a man behind to direct the plough, 
as women in their country, as in most 
others, are not accustomed to plough. 
The Doukhobor women have also been 
helping to haul logs and build houses, 
Many of the men were away earning 
wages. The land had to be ploughed and 
the houses had to be built. In their own 
country horses drew the ploughs and 
hauled wood. But the Doukhobors had not 
enough horses or oxen, so they did the 
work as best they could themselves—the 
women willingly joining in and taking 
their share of the hard work with the 
men. The human plough teams were 
generally as near to twenty as they could 
manage, or even overtwenty. I have also 
seen men helping an ox to pull. [ think 
your readers will join me in admiring the 
pluck and energy of the Doukhobor wom- 
en, and in thinking that they have in this 
matter shown themselves to be worthy of 
the best traditions of womanhood. 

Iadmit that, from our point of view, 
the Doukhobor men do seem a little too 
indifferent to the sight of women doing 
heavy work, for it is the custom among 
them for the women to draw and carry 
water. But the women are strong, and 
do not think it degrading to use their 
strength. The dignity of the human be- 
ing is one of the corner-stones of their 
belief; and on the whole I think the 
Doukhobor men are perhaps rather above 
than below us in true consideration and 
respect for women. 

The writer of the article in question 
thinks it will be necessary to inform the 
Doukhobors that women have souls and 
minds. The Doukhobors might have 
remained in comparative plenty in their 
own land but for the fact that they insist 
that not only women, but even men too, 
have souls and minds, whereby they know 
that they are sons and daughters of a 
Father of Love, which being so, they 
think it ridiculous to fight with others 
who are also the sons of the same Father. 

I do not claim that the Doukhobors 
always act up to their ideal. But this is 
the idea at the bottom of their troubles 
and of their exodus from the Old World. 
So I hope the coming of the Doukhobors 
will not be without its benefits to the peo- 
ple of this continent. They will learn 
something from you, and you, I hope, will 
learn something from them. 

ARTHUR St. JOHN, 





CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL PAPYRI. 

Rev. Dr. William Copley Winslow, who 
founded the Egypt Exploration Fund in 
the United States in 1883, as Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, LL. D., did in Great Britain, 
writes of an important branch of the 
Fund. Rich objects of history and ancient 
art continue to reach our Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts from the society, although 
some of them lack labelling, concerning 
which, and the labelling of the paintings, 
much discussion has recently appeared in 
the Herald and Transcript. Dr. Winslow 
writes: 

“The Greco-Roman Branch is a distinct 
department of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Its work is to discover the pre- 
cious papyri in the sites of Old Egypt, 
and to publish selections from them, with 
translations and notes, and fac-similes of 
some of the most valuable. ‘The first vol- 
ume contained fragments of St. Matthew 
of the year 150-200; St. Mark, fifth cen- 
tury; the Logia, or ‘Sayings of Christ; 
classical, municipal, legal, and other doc- 
uments of great value to scholars and of 
deep interest to all intelligent readers. 

The volume in press includes fragments 
of St. John’s Gospel far antedating our 
version; of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians; and of the spurious Gospel 
to the Egyptians; much of an unknown 
play by Menander; also a treatise on me- 
tre and on the twenty first Book of the 
lliad; portions of a lost epic poem, of a 
comedy, history, orations, etc.; of Euri- 
pides, Plato, Xenophon, etc. A list of 
victors in the Olympian games, the most 
complete for any given period so far 
known, and evidence bearing upon the 
date of the birth of Christ, are among the 
treasures of the book. 

A captivating feature of these volumes 





is their picture of society and life during 
the earliest centuries of our era, The 
social and business correspondence will 
interest every reader. 

The Greco-Roman Branch depends ab- 
solutely upon subscriptions and donations 
for its maintenance. All subscribers or 
donors of not less than five dollars will 
receive the annual volume, also the Ar- 
chological and Annual Reports. Patrons 
contribute $25; a gift of $125 constitutes 
life membership. An enlightened public 
is urged to support this unique and valu- 
able work. 

All university, college, and public libra- 
ries should receive these volumes. 

For further information address the 
secretary, Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, at the 
office of the Egypt Exploration Fund for 
the United States, 59 Temple Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





“MUM BET.” 


It is generally known that Judge Theo- 
dore Sedgwick’s decision of the impossi- 
bility of slavery under the State Constitu- 
tion of 1780 defended a runaway slave. 
But the story of the slave herself is not 
so well known; indeed, many are better 
acquainted with the freed negro in ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” or the ‘‘Nurse Lyddy”’ in 
Mrs. Eugenia Jones Bacon’s recent tale of 
the old South, than with this ‘‘Mum Bet” 
(Mamma Bet) who bas come down to us 
as one of the most interesting illustrations 
of the negro in family service. 

On obtaining her freedom, her sense of 
gratitude to her benefactor was such that 
ever after she devoted herself to the in- 
terests of himself and his family. And 
the service was reciprocated; for she not 
only became the valued servant and friend, 
but was honored with a burial in the 
family lot in Stockbridge, Mass, There 
to-day we read on the tombstone, erected 
and inscribed by the Sedgwick family, 
the following inscription: 

Elizabeth Freeman, 
Known by the name of 
Mum Bet, 


Died Dec. 28, 1829. 
Her supposed age was 85 years. 


She was born a slave and remained a 
slave for nearly thirty years. She could 
neither read nor write, yet in her own 
sphere she had no superior or equal. She 
neither wasted time nor property. She 
never violated a trust or failed to perform 
a duty. In every situation of domestic 
trial she was the most efficient helper and 
the tenderest friend. 

Good mother, farewell! 

Is not the secret of this tribute found in 
the inscription on the back of the white 
marble cross by its side of the gifted 
daughter, Catherine, ‘Faith, Hope and 
Love, and the greatest of these is Love’’? 

In her ‘‘Life and Letters,’ Catherine 
tells how in her childhood she clung to 
this faithful Mum Bet, that “noble wo- 
man, the main pillar of our household,” 
who, “though absolutely perfect in ser- 
vice, was never servile.”’ As early as 
seven, Catherine tells what a comfort she 
was to her when her ‘‘mother-sister’”’ 
Eliza was married. She loved to recall 
her pet phrases, when, for instance, her 
delicacy of complexion caused Mum Bet 
to say she was as ‘‘fair and handsome as 
a London doll!” or, noticing a woman so 
dressed as to make her bones look as if 
she would “rattle if you touched her,” she 
declared she was a ‘‘perfect ’natamy.”’ 

She enjoyed the hospitable life of the 
family, being especially interested in 
those the stage-coach brought when it 
went through the town. Around the 
blazing fire, with its ‘‘magnificent fore- 
stick, and piles on piles of wood,” the 
servants sat and found pleasure when 
Mum Bet was queen of the domain and 
“Grippy, how loved in those days,’’ adds 
Catherine, “Samson, the runaway slave, 
a faithful servant of many years; Lady 
Prime, Betty, ‘little Bet,’ rather impish, 
and old ‘Tip Top,’ the Gaberlunzie, the 
jest and the terror of my childhood!’ 

Catherine never could forget Mum Bet’s 
tenderness to her mother when subject to 
her insane moods, She was the only per- 
son who could tranquilize her, the only 
one of her friends Whom she wished to 
have about her—and why? She treated 
her with the same respect she did when 
she was sane, and, as far as possible, she 
obeyed her commands and humored her 
caprices; in short, her ‘superior instincts 
hit upon the mode of treatment that 
science has since adopted.”’ 

This loyal servant was a comfort to 
Catherine herself when, sobbing over her 
dead mother, she said: ‘‘We must be quiet. 
Don’t you think I am grieved? Our hair 
has grown white together.’’ Catherine 
ever recalled the ‘‘still, solemn sadness”’ 
of that time; the faithful servant walking 
the floor, with great tears rolling down 
her cheeks, as she said: ‘Don’t say a 
word. It’s God’s will.” Years after- 
ward it all came to her anew, when in the 
death of a brother (she lived to bury all 
her brothers and sisters, seven in num- 
ber), she wrote to her friend, the Rev. 
Orville Dewey: ‘‘I have had praise and 
flattery, and I have not been insensible 








to them; but God knows they never 
weighed for one moment against affec. 
tion; and [ would give all the world could 
offer to me of them for one tone of Rob. 
ert’s voice.’’ 

It was only during the last seven years 
of Mum Bet’s life, when nearly eighty, 
that her mistress Catherine was known ag 
an author; for it was not until 1822 that 
the publication of the “New England 
Tales,” followed by others, gave her a 
position in American literature not ques. 
tioned, some think, until ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” appeared. Although Mum Bet 
could not read the books, she felt the 
spirit that wrote them. 

Even the last illness did not break the 
spirit of this faithful negro. When asked 
by the doctor if she was not afraid to 
meet her God, she said: ‘‘No, sir; I am 
not afraid. I have tried to do my duty, 
and I am not afraid.” Speaking to Cath- 
erine of her decease, she said: “It is the 
last stroke, and it is the best stroke,” 
This she declared was truth. In all her 
service, it was believed that no amount of 
temptation could have induced her to 
swerve from the truth, thus making her a 
remarkable exception to the general char- 
acter of her race. ‘‘Her judgment and 
will,’’ said Catherine, ‘‘were never sub- 
ordinated by mere authority; but when 
she went to her own little home, like Old 
Eli, she was the victim of her affections, 
and was weakly indulgent to her riotous 
and ruinous descendants.’’ This seems 
to demonstrate what Catherine wrote to a 
niece at one time: ‘With the best, virtues 
do not spring up, or rather grow spon- 
taneously; they need continual tending, 
and, alas! sometimes watering with tears,” 

ELIZABETH PORTER GouLp. 

Boston, 1899. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


PoEMS OF NATURE AND Lire. By John 
Witt Randall. Edited by Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. With an introduction on 
the Randall Family. Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis, 1899. Price, $2.50. 


This handsome octavo volume is the 
memorial of a man of whom it might fitly 
be said: 


Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart. 


The book introduces us toa man of rare 
culture and intellectual gifts which never 
quite rose to the altitude of genius. He 
was a shy, sensitive recluse, who never 
married, and lived all his long life alone, 
or with an unmarried sister to whom he 
bequeathed an ample fortune accumulated 
by bis father, an eminent Boston physi- 
cian. His poems were published without 
any effort to give them publicity, but were 
warmly praised by Emerson, Bryant, 
Whipple and other contemporary literary 
critics, They are correct in style, thought- 
ful, simple, and pleasing, but diffuse, ver- 
bose, and sometimes unduly didactic. 

The limitations of the man are shown 
in his estimate of women, which may per- 
haps account for his celibacy, and is sur- 
prising in view of the fact that he made 
his sister the sole heir and beneficiary of 
his fortune. He says: : 

‘**We have at last the Female Moral Re- 
form—woman’s rights—down with the 
men, up with the petticoat—clerico-lege- 
medico-philosphical associations in full 
blast once more, petitioning the Legisla- 
ture for the rights of voting and of 
superiority to men, etc., refusing to be 
taxed longer without being represented, 
and, all under the name of ‘woman’s 
rights.’ As if we had any of us any rights 
except those of duty, or as if all so-called 
rights in civil society were aught but 
policies. How strange that they should 
not see that the reénslavement of women 
commences at the point of their competi- 
tion with men, and that their real in- 
fluence is only derived from beauty, grace, 
affection, gentleness, and sympathy, which, 
when they wholly lose, they become mon- 
sters and are so regarded of men! As if 
strength and courage in the male, and 
feebleness, modesty, even timidity in the 
female, were not the soul and substance 
of solid attachment between the sexes! 
True, there are cases where the man looks 
up to the wife and is even the younger, 
and where the wife looks down on, per- 
haps pets, the husband—where the wo- 
man yields the support and the man lives 
on the woman’s money. But the relation 
is ridiculous for both, and I should re- 
spect a man who inclined to avoid an 
engagement with a woman he loves, if 
richer than he, unless she consented to 
arrange that the full benefits of her own 
fortune should be first settled on herself.”’ 
... “But the woman’s rights societies will 
not mend the matter; they only make it 
worse. If any women have married 
sneaks, let them get a divorce. If the 
troubles of others grow simply from being 
old maids—that they may scratch around 
until they claw up husbands is the worst 
I wish them. Buttheir present unamiable 
attitude is the very last that will obtain 
them such. 

“This reminds me of certain errors here 
prevalent concerning education. One of 
these is a disposition to make women 
learned. Women are incapable of great 
concentration of mind, and the attempt to 
produce it, if successful, is an injury to 
their constitutions. Such females are apt 
to be childless. Now a good education I 
take to be that which enables people to 
do the duties they are destined to per- 
form. Hence a knowledge of housekeep- 
ing is the essential and the attractive part 
of a woman’s education. As to the s80- 
called ‘accomplishments,’ if she is good 
for anything, her first baby will drive 
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them all out of her head. . . . Now I lay 
much of this woman's rights business to 
a disposition natural to Republics to over- 
educate or rather falsely educate the 
female sex, by which their heads become 
turned, their natural dispositions per- 
verted; they become undomestic, unfemi- 
nine, ambitious, and repulsive, the com- 
petitors rather than the lovers of men.” 
Such views may account for Mr. Ran 
dall’s remaining himself unmarried, and 
for a painful pessimism which grew upon 
him in later life. But his poems have 
real merit, and we are glad that they are 
reproduced in this handsome volume. 
H. B. B. 


O_v Tunes AND New. By Sara Ham- 
mond Palfrey. Boston: W. B. Clarke & 
Co. 1899. Price, 35 cents. 


Three satirical poems describe with 
mingled humor and pathos the desecra- 
tion of old Boston landmarks and invasion 
ot Boston Common. The opening stanzas 
aie typical of its contents: 

We hail from Boston; so, last spring, I says 
to Aun, says I, 

“| can’t stan’ not to see the place once more 
before I die.”’ 


she says, “Go; and see’t for both, and 
lay up all ye can, 
To tell me when ye’re here again,” she says 
to me, says Ann. 


An’ 


I didn’t know she'd hankered so, the years 
we'd lived out West, 

For all we'd left. Old folks, I s’pose, does 
like old homes the best. 

And now she talked on’t half the night,—the 
fall of friendly feet, 

An’ cheerful rumble of the wheels along the 
pebbled street ; 

An’ of the air that used to come upon a sultry 


day, 

An’sweep all through,so salt and cool, from 
Massachusetts Bay. 

I bid her for a keepsake choose what she 
should like to a 

She wanted just a buttercup from off her 
mother’s grave. 

So the old man went back to Boston: 


I wasn’t gone no great a spell. I come 
back with a sigh. 

“Dear Soul, there ain’t no Boston left,” I 
says to Ann, says I. 

“Don’t tell me so. Another fire?’’ she says 
to me, says Ann. 

“No, wuss,” I says; ‘‘the city’s fell into the 
hands of Man. 

They've filled it up and built it up. They’ve 
tore and digged it down. 

’Tain’t hardly more forevermore than any 


” 


other town! 


We commend the poems to the favorable 
consideration of all Boston conservatives, 
H. B. B. 


Tue Sworp or Justick. By Sheppard 
Stevens, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1900. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of several historical novels by 
the same author. It weaves an interest- 
ing love story with events narrated in 
Parkman's ‘Pioneers of France in the 
New World,” and is therefore founded on 
fact. It describes the destruction of the 
Huguenot colonists of Floridaby Menendez 
at Fort Caroline, and the avenging of that 
massacre by Dominique de Gourges. 
Pierre Debré, a young refugee from Fort 
Caroline, adopted by the Indians, rescues 
Eugenie Brissot, a Huguenot girl held in 
captivity by the Spaniards, and after 
varied adventures they make their escape. 
Such stories appeal to the reader's imagi- 
nation, and illumine the events of history. 

H. B. B. 


Turein Suapows Berore. By Pauline 
Carrington Bouvé. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 1899. Price, 1.25. 

This is a story of the slave insurrection 
at Southampton, Va., told by a Virginia 
woman. Thirty years before John Brown's 
raid at Harper's Ferry, Nat Turner, a 
negro of wonderful ability and a religious 
enthusiast, orgauized an insurrection 
among the slaves. He said: “1 see bat- 
tles, fire, blood, freedom.’ The writer 
says: **He was the prototype of one who 
should come atter,’ said my husband, ina 
grave, troubled voice. ‘God only knows 
what his words presaged; but from the 
visual range of supreme abnegation he 
recognized the meaning of those shadows 
that the future is said to cast before it. 
if it come, God pity the South.’’’ The 
story is admirably told. H. b. B. 


AMERICAN NEGRO. 


Boston: 


rHE 
Washington. 


THE FUTURE 0! 
By Booker T. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 1899. Price, $1.50. 
This is a remarkable book, because it is 

written by the most practical and level- 

headed representative of the race, not 
only in America, butin the world. This 


book ought to be carefully studied by 

every colored man or woman. H. B. Bs. 

Cuina. By Robert K. Douglas. New 
York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: 


Damrell & Upham. 1899. Price, $1.40. 


More attention than ever before is being 
called to this swarming hive of industrious 
myriads of human beings, which has pre 
served its existence for countless ages in 
defiance of the assaults of time and of 
external enemies, Its origin is lost in 
fabulous antiquity; its authentic history 
covers 4,000 years. The misfortune of the 
history, however, that it is little more than 
a record of interminable dissensions, inva- 
sions, and rebellions, throwing little light 
upon domestic life or manners of the 
people. Their strongest point is their in- 
dustry and economy; their weakest their 
contempt and enslavement of women. 
One of the striking facts in their history 
is the deliberate massacre on one occasion 
of six hundred thousand women, which 
took place in 1663. Of the present situa- 
tion Mr. Douglas says: ‘The policy of 
throwing open the whole coast line to 
trade is the only one which will secure 
the Empire against the attack of grasping 
powers. By the favored nation clause no 
power can acquire any right at the treaty 
ports which is not shared by all. Any 


attempt therefore to grasp at exclusive 








privileges would be met by the united 
opposition of the rest of their number. 
This is the only sure means of defence 
that the Chinese Empire possesses.’’ The 
book is interesting; its illustrations are 
numerous and valuable. There are also 
maps. H. B. B. 
From Kinepom to CoLony. By Mary 
Devereux. Illustrated by Henry Sand- 
ham. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
1899. Price, $1.50. 


This is an historical novel, written by a 
descendant of the brave family whose ad- 
ventures she chronicles. Wilful Mistress 
Dorothy Devereux is the brave little 
heroine of the rumance. The stirring 
scenes of the Revolution are strikingly 
woven into the personal narrative. The 
courage of the men and women of Marble- 
head in the times that tried men’s souls 
is matter of record, and is fittingly por- 
trayed in these lively pages. H. B. B. 


Tue Cost or LiviInG As MODIFIED BY 
SANITARY SCIENCE, By Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. First Edition. New York: Jobn 
Wiley & Sons. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 1899, 


This little book should be read by every 
boy and girl, and studied by all mea and 
women. It gives information and advice 
especially to women, which to a majority 
of our people, if applied, would double 
their happiness, lengthen their lives, and 
ensure health, comfort, peace of mind, 
and a successful career. The great indus- 
trial and economic questions of the twen- 
tieth century centre in household manage- 
ment. How to regulate expenditure in 
proportion to income is the practical 
problem, The great obstacle to social 
improvement is women’s too general lack 
of knowledge and respect for the laws of 
nature. Home should be the expression 
of every woman's cultivated individuality. 
No woman is fit to bea housekeeper unless 
she knows how to use money, keep ac- 
counts, and pay bills. She must apportion 
expenditure to income, applying a definite 
proportion to food, rent, clothing, fuel, 
light, wages, and amusements. Much of 
people's earnings is misapplied or wasted. 
Household organization needs a complete 
readjustment in accordance with modern 
conditions. Such a readjustment is the 
purpose of this book. It ought to be made 
a text-book in our schools, and become a 
part of the training of every young per- 
son. H. B. B. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A young girl in the Altoona silk mill 
prevented a strike by continuing at her 
work when eight hundred other employees 
rebelled. 


The second international congress on 
hypnotism will be held in Paris from Aug. 
12 to 16, 1900, under the presidency of Dr. 
Jules Voisin. 


Mrs. Roy Devereux, of London, who is 
visiting friends in Cincinnati, is the 
author of “Side Lights in South Africa.” 
As correspondent of the London Morning 
Post she spent a year in the Transvaal, 
She is a friend of Cecil Rhodes, and con- 
siders him the most remarkable of living 
Englishmen. 


A young woman with more friends than 
money has hit upon an ingenious way to 
bestow upon them unique and inexpensive 
gifts. The Christmas issues of the leading 
magazines are rich in cloice illustrations. 
A number of these she has cut out and 
framed, herself, in passepartout, arrang- 
ing a group of pictures in a single frame, 
or using them singly. 


Olson H. Sakurai, one of the officers 
of the Meiji Girls’ Seminary in Tokio, 
said to be the leading educational insti 
tution for womenin Japan, has come here 
to study the condition of American work- 
ing women. He says it is only a matter 
of time when Japanese women will be as 
progressive as their American 
Mr, Sakurai edits a woman's magazive in 
lokio, called Jo Gauk Zashi. 


sisters. 


Peter Steils, a Russian scientist, is 


said to have invented an apparatus which 


takes the p!ace of the lense of the eye, and | 


focuses the rays of light from the object 
to the brain, so that a blind person can 
see. Another invention of Mr, Steils is an 
electrical apparatus to carry vibrations to 
the deaf, and through their nerves to the 
resonating chamber. Thus the blind are 
made to see and the deaf to hear. 


A society woman who had shown much 
kindness to a young collegian overheard 
him one day speaking of her by her Chris- 
tian name. Innocent in intention, he 
showed himself inexcusably careless of 
the bounds between friendliness and fa- 
miliarity, and was never again invited to 
her house. Far more innate was the 
courtesy of a company of young recruits 
who recently fell out of a military proces- 
sion to salute Miss Gould at her house 
door. “She’s Helen, our Helen!’’ they 
shouted, stamping their feet and tossing 
their caps, as they read the pardon in 
her answering smiles. — Youth's Com- 
panion. 


The Women’s National Christian Tem- 
perance Union officers have decided on 
Washington as the place for their next 
convention, Nov. 30, 1900. Meantime it 
will be determined whether women will 








$100 REWARD, $100. 





The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. Coenry & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








any longer be permitted membership in 
the national convention of the prohibi- 
tionist party. The men want to go into 
the presidential contest on a ‘‘practical’’ 
footing—and women are not voters. It 
makes no sort of difference what the pro- 
hibitionists do or don’t do in their effect 
on national politics, but it would be any- 
thing but creditable to them to disown 
the very strength of their cause.— Spring- 
field Republican. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HANG UP BABY’S STOCKING. 





Hang up the baby’s stocking, 
Be sure you don’t forget; 
The dear little dimpled darling! 
She ne’er saw Christmas yet. 
But I’ve toid her all about it, 
And she opened her big blue eyes, 
And I'm sure she understands it, 
She looks so funny and wise. 


Dear! what a tiny stocking! 
It doesn't take much to hold 
Such pink little toes as baby’s 
Away from the frost and cold. 
But, then, for the baby’s Christmas 
It will never do at all. 
Why, Santa wouldn't be looking 
For anything half so small. 


I know what we'll do for the baby, 
I’ve thought of the very best plan; 
I’ll borrow a stocking of grandma— 
The longest that ever I can; 
And you'll hang it by mine, dear mother, 
Right here in the corner, so, 
And write a letter to Santa, 
And fasten it on the toe. 


Write: ‘This is the baby’s stocking, 
That hangs in the corner here; 

You never have seen her, Santa, 
For she only came this year; 

And she’s just the blessedest baby! 
And now, before you go, 

Just cram her stocking with goodies, 
From the top clean down to the toe.” 


— —_-- a 


LOTTIE’S CHRISTMAS SECRETS. 


BY HELEN AMES WALKER, 





When a little girl has tive times as many 
pennies to spend for Christmas as she is 
years old, she ought to be very happy. 
This it was that made Lottie Pringle so 
happy. She was five years old, and she 
had twenty-five cents to buy Christmas 
presents for her father, mother, Brother 
Joe and four sisters, 

‘Now, Mamma,” said Lottie, “‘let’s talk 
about what I'll get, ’cause you’ll have to 
help me think—only Sister Mary did tell 
me what to get for you, but I'm not going 
to tell, 
to tell.’’ 

‘“*No,”’ said 
Christmas. 
Papa?” 

“I did buy his present, Mamma, when I 
went out with Sister Mary and bought 

Oh,’ Lottie’s hand 
tightly her 
“Did you hear, Mamma?”’ 


I mean, I don’t think I’m going 


Mamma, “Il can wait till 


But what will you get for 


your darning and 


was pressed ovel mouth. 

“*! only heard one word, dear.” 

**Well, it takes two words to tell it, so I 
guess you don’t know.”’ 

“I think would better talk 
what to buy for Mary,” Mamma, 
“How would a lead pencil do for Mary, 
and one for Brother Joe, too?”’ 

“I know they’d like that, Mamma, 
they’re always saying, ‘Where’s my pen- 
cil?? when they’re going to study—and I 
won't tell.” 

‘*No, you mustn’t tell,” 

‘**Mamma, | can tell you what I’ve got 
for you, ‘cause of course I'll tell you all 
the things; but I won’t show it to you.”’ 

‘‘May be you'll be sorry if you tell me 
now; you'd better keep it for a Christmas 
secret.” 

“Oh, no,” pleaded Lottie, “I’ll just 
have to tell; it’s a darning-needle, it’s a 
darning-needle, but you mustn't see it till 
Christmas,’”’ and then Lottie had to give 
her mother a hug anda kiss. ‘You like 
it, don’t you, Mamma?”’ 

“Indeed I do, dear, and I shall know 
just what to do with it.” 

Lottie was delighted. The next day 
she went out with her mother and bought 


we about 


said 








the pencils for Mary and Joe. When Mary 
came from school they had just been care- 
fully hidden away, but the eager little girl 
whispered to her mother that she could 
show Mary the one she had for Joe, ‘‘and, 
you know, Mamma, she won’t know about 
the one I’ve got for her.” 

‘‘Now be careful,’’ whispered Mamma, 
“don’t bring but one.”’ 

Lottie flew to bring the pencil and came 
running back. ‘See, Mary, what I've got 
for Joe, and don’t you tell him.” 

“Not I,” said Mary, as she took the 
the pencil; ‘how very nice! He’ll be so 
pleased.”’ 

‘Yes, and I got—’’ but seeing Mamma’s 
warning finger, she caught the pencil 
from Mary and ran out of theroom, The 
door shut behind her with a decided slam, 
and Mamma was thinking the secret was 
safe, when lo, it opened just a crack, and 
a little voice called back, ‘*There’s one for 
you, Mary, just like it.”’ 

Nothing would do but Joe must see 
Mary’s pencil, and when he praised it and 
said it was a nice pencil for Mary to lend 
him sometimes, what did Lottie do, in 
spite of warning looks and coughs from 
Mary and Mamma, but tell him, while she 
jumped up and down with delight, that 
he was to have one for his very own. 

When Alice and Margie asked Mamma 
one morning for money to buy a paper pad 
to carry to school, Lottie shut her lips 
very tightly, clapped her hands over her 
mouth, then laughed, and, pointing to 
Mamma’s bureau, said mysteriously, 
“You can’t guess what’s in there this 
minute that I bought with my own 
money.” 

Another time Mamma overheard her 
saying to Sarah in the next room, ‘When 
Christmas comes you won’t have to use 
that old penholder any more, and I know 
why.” 

Whenever Papa used a postage stamp 
Lottie was always at his elbow to ask, 
“Tf his stamps would last him till Christ- 
mas,” or if he thought ‘‘postage stamps 
made good Christmas presents.”’ 

Indeed, Lottie found so many times and 
ways to tell her Christmas secrets that 
the family finally gave up trying to pre- 
vent it. 

But after all, what do you think she said 
when Christmas day really came? 

“Oh, I'm so glad it’s come, because now 
I shan’t have to keep my Christmas 
secrets any longer.’’—Central Christian 
Advocate. 


-_-- 


HUMOROUS. 


He—What is flirtation? 
She — Attention without 
Chicago News. 


intention.— 


Teacher—What happens when a man’s 
temperature goes down as far as it can 
go? 

Smart Scholar—He has cold feet, ma’am. 
—Christian Register. 

Teacher (to class)—What is an octopus? 

Small Boy (who has just begun Latin, 
eagerly) —Please, sir, | know, sir; it’s an 
eight-sided cat.—Life. 


Miztjikofski (the butler, sticking his 
head in cautiously)—Did your Terrorship 
call me? 

AXtyqmw NLtzqmwvitch —No, you idiot; I 
was only sueezing! —Iarper’s Bazar. 


“And remember, Bridget, there are two 
things I must insist upon—truthfulness 
and obedience,”’ 

“Yes, mum, And when you tell me to 
tell the ladies you’re out when you're in, 
which shall it be, mum?—Tit Bits. 


“Cousin Clara has just answered a letter 
I wrote her a year ago?”’ 

That's queer,.”’ 

“No, it isn’t. You probably didn’t 
mail it until you got out your winter over- 
coat this week.’’—Chicago Record. 


‘Tam really delighted at the interest 
my boy Tommy is taking in his writing,”’ 
said Mrs. Hickelby. ‘‘He spends two 
hours a day at it.’’ 

‘Really? How strange! 
get him to do it?’ 

“Oh, | told him to write me out a list 
of every’ hing he wanted for Christmas, 
and he’s still at it.”—Til- Bits 


A young lady was acting temporarily as 
hostess, and was much occupied. One of 
her admirers, a vervous and absent 
minded lover, had determined to bring 
affairs to a point that evening. He didn’t 
get a chance, 

‘*Afterward,”’ says the object of bis ill- 
starred devotion, “lL found this memo- 
randum on the floor where he had dropped 
it in his agitation. It read thus: 

‘*Mention rise in salary. Mention lone- 
liness. Mention pleasure in her society. 
Mention prospects from Uncle Jim. Never 
loved before. Propose.’’—.Collier’s Weekly. 


How did you 


’ 





“THE LOSS OF GOLD IS GREAT; 

The loss of health is more.’’ Health is 
lost by neglecting to keep the blood pure, 
but it is regained by purifying, enriching, 
and vitalizing the blood with the great 
health restorer, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands who thought health had been 
permanently lost have been made per- 
fectly well by taking this great medicine. 
Your exper:ence may be the same. 


Hoop’s PIs are gentle, yet always 
effective. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


SO, Faelten 
fe \2) e 

2) Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 


per year. 
a week. Teachers’ Course 


2 to 7 Lessons 


$45.00 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL_..<<-[$=- 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 

Grammar and High School Grades, 

Also Primary and Kindergarten. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 








Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opens Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lustractors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder.’ Catalague Free. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and — begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business, 
Attention to character-building. At home Tu 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROS, 
Webster Street, West Newton. 
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AOOSA 
TUNN 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD toxxe 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M, Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M, 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, +1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.465, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.36, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 18s. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached t» Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the beat 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
|. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR 

















FOR SALE. 





An Excellent House. 


POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 5 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 











TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good short 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 23, 1899. 








Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ne must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
s0llect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
aame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 


FROM SERFS TO CITIZENS. 





The following letter is a sample of hun- 
dreds of similar enquiries which come to 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL annually: 

New York, Dec. 15, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I want to ascertain what the situation 
is in the United States as regards woman 
suffrage, and to become familiar with the 
recent history of the movement in the 
several States. Will you kindly direct 
me to the sources of information, and 
send to me such pamphlets or documents 
as may have been published by your office 
—if any—relating to this aspect of the 
subject? I very much desire to acquire 
some familiarity with the recent history 
and the present situation during the com- 
ing week, and from authoritative sources, 
although, of course, I could not reason- 
ably expect to make much more than a 
good beginning in a few days. 

If you have for sale in your office any 
pamphlets or documents relating to the 
record, may I ask you to send them to me 
Cc. O. D.? F. D. R. 

Our answer to the above enquiries in a 
general way is this: 

1. In four States, viz.: Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah, and Idaho (having an area 
of about 300,000 square miles, 47 times the 
area of Massachusetts), women have now, 
by constitutional guarantees, full suffrage 
for all elective officers, from the electors 
of President and Vice-President of the 
United States to State, county, city, and 
town officials, including the State Judici- 
ary: in other words, in these four States 
women are now inall respects on a perfect 
political equality with men. And, what 
is especially encouraging and significant, 
in woman suffrage States women habit- 
ually vote in all elections in a larger ratio 
to their numbers than do the men, while 
the men also vote in larger ratio than in 
the Eastern States where women are still 
disfranchised. Moreover, the change is 
so satisfactory in its results that no one 
dreams of taking steps in the opposite 
direction. On the contrary, women are 
elected members of the State Legislatures, 
and, in some cases, mayors of cities and 
State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

2. in one State (Kansas) women have 
and very generally exercise full municipal 
suffrage. 

3. In two States (Montana and Louisi- 
ana) women have the right to vote on all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. 

4, In twenty-four States women have 
the right to vote on school questions or in 
the choice of school trustees. 

Sixty years ago women were not allowed 
to vote anywhere for anything. The 
change has been gradual and progressive. 
Women have voted in Wyoming and Utah 
Territories since 1869, and their present 
constitutional equality in all the four 
States above named is a direct result of 
its beneficent practical workings in the 
two Territories which have since become 
States, and in the two which adjoin these. 

As we have said, in Wyomiug and Colo- 
rado, where women have full suffrage, they 
vote more generally than do the men, and 
in Kansas they vote in large numbers in 
municipal elections. In school elections, 
as a rule, women generally take little 
part, unless in cases where local issues 
have aroused special interest. In Boston, 
however, women have voted in school 
elections in considerable numbers (this 
year 10,500), and have often turned the 
scale for their candidates, In Oregon a 
woman suffrage amendment has been sub- 
mitted, and will be voted upon next June. 
In Louisiana, last year, the women of 
New Orleans, by their efforts and votes, 
carried an appropriation for improved 
sewerage and a pure water supply. 

But the growth of public sentiment has 
been still greater as shown in legal, edu- 
cational, industrial, and social changes. 
The statutes giving married women larger 
rights to person, children, property, earn- 

ings, and inheritances, amount to a revo- 
lution. In seven States wives have now 


an equal guardianship of children with 
their husbands; in most of the States the 
barbarous inequalities of the old English 





Common Law have been modified or re- 
pealed. Seventy-five years ago no college 
or professional school admitted women; 
to-day two-thirds of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States, including 
every State University west of Ohio, are 
open alike to women and men. Thou- 
sands of women are college graduates; 
thousands of women are physicians; bun- 
dreds are regularly ordained ministers; 
scores are practising lawyers. Women 
are actually engaged in a great variety of 
trades and professions which require skill 
and intelligence, and are no longer com- 
pelled to marry for a support. They have 
secured the right of public speech former- 
ly denied them. They are a potent factor 
in literature. They are writers for the 
press, editors, and reporters of newspa- 
pers. Seven-eighths of all our teachers 
are women. They are organized in clubs; 
better still, they unite with men in many 
associations, literary, artistic, reforma- 
tory, social, and political, They play golf 
and ride the bicycle. In short, their 
emancipation is already half accom- 
plished. 

A similar progress is observable in all 
English-speaking countries. In New 
Zealand, South Australia, and the Isle 
of Man women have full suffrage on the 
same terms as men. In England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland unmarried women and 
widows have full municipal suffrage. In 
the provinces of Canada women have 
municipal suffrage rights. 

Never before in the world’s history has 
so radical and beneficent a reform in 
human relations been so rapidly and 
quietly accomplished. It is still unhap- 
pily true in the world at large that women 
are in a condition of serfdom, and too 
often of actual slavery. But, thanks to 
the equal suffrage movement for women, 
which has taken place within the century 
now drawing to a close, women are fast 
being raised in all English-speaking coun- 
tries from serfs to citizens. H. B. B. 
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PROGRESS AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for 
December, 1899—the last quarterly num- 
ber before the year 1900—is cheering to 
woman suffragists for its opening article, 
entitled ‘‘Harvard and the Radcliffe 
Spectre,” by W. E. Byerly, which effect- 
ually disposes of the conclusions reached 
by Prof. Barrett Wendel! in his article on 
“The Relations of Radcliffe College with 
Harvard,” which appeared in October, 
Mr. Byerly shows first that ‘‘the little 
end of the wedge,” leading towards com- 
plete coéducation, is not a wedge at all; 
that the existing partial coéducation in 
the Graduate School of the University 
has no bearing on general education in 
the College, and that Radcliffe, so far 
from being a menace, ‘‘actually shields 
Harvard from most of the attacks of those 
who wish to see all doors open to wom- 
en.’ The alleged evils of diverting time 
and strength of instructors from research 
work, and of weakening their intellectual 
fibre, are conclusively shown to be wholly 
imaginary and at variance with the facts, 

In Mayor Higginson’s greeting to the 
new Harvard Union, he pays the follow- 
ing fine tribute to Mrs. Agassiz and Mrs, 
Pauline Agassiz Shaw: 

Finally, rise up the faces of our Har- 
vard women—of that dear lady, who, her 
own lifework accomplished, espoused the 
cause of woman's education, and, with 
friends and neighbors holding the same 
faith, founded Radcliffe College. 

And yet one more daughter of the Uni- 
versity, who has spent her years and her 
strength in the cause of education, and 
who, among her countless benefactions, 
founded with her own head and hands 
and means the system of kindergartens for 
the poor, and carried it on her shoulders 
until it was adopted by the city of Bos 
ton. 

When such views are expressed in a 
conservative Harvard magazine, who shall 
say that the woman’s cause is not ‘‘march- 


ing on’’? H. B. B. 
<=>) @> ee 





WOMEN IN THE POST-OFFICE. 

First Assistant Postmaster - General 
Heath has brought upon himself a flood 
of questions and remonstrances by his 
announcement that it was incompatible 
with the best interests of the department 
to retain married women as clerks. He 
now explains that none of the married 
women at present employed are to be dis- 
missed, but that hereafter any woman 
who marries will be required to resign. 
This goes either too far or not far enough. 
If it is really against the interests of the 
service to employ married women, those 
already employed should be dismissed; if 
it is not, there is no reason for dismissing 
those who may marry in the future. 

Mr. Heath says it is “inimical to the 
best interests of the service’’ to have hus- 
band and wife employed in the same office. 
The interests of the service should be 
paramount, of course. If it can be shown 
that two clerks who are husband and wife 
can never do as good work as two clerks 
who are not husband and wife, that ought 





to settle it. But it is doubtful if this can 
be maintained. Clerks in the same office 
are liable to fall in love and marry, and it 
was such a case in Moodus, Conn., that 
excited the wrath of Mr. Heath, because 
the young woman “insisted on retaining 
her position.” To an outsider, it would 
seem as if the work of the office were less 
likely to suffer after these two clerks had 
settled down into a steady married couple 
than while they were going through the 
uncertainties and agitations of courtship. 
Neither is it obvious how the interests of 
the service would be promoted by dis- 
missing an experienced woman clerk to 
give place to a ‘‘green hand.” 

John Stuart Mill acutely said that the 
law had always treated women in a man- 
ner “at once sentimental and unjust;’’ 
and Mr. Heath betrays the fact that his 
real objection is a sentimental one. He is 
reported as saying: ‘‘A woman whose 
husband is employed in the post-office has 
a visible means of support. There are 
10,000 deserving unmarried women with- 
out means of support, and one of them 
ought to have the place.” It seems that 
the employment of married women is not 
incompatible with the interests of the 
service, but only with Mr. Heath’s idea 
that a married woman ought not to hold 
a place which some single woman pre- 
sumably needs more than she does. 

His reasoning would be sound, if it were 
the accepted principle that each position 
should be given, not to the most capable, 
but to the neediest, applicant. On this 
principle, an experienced man employed 
in the post-office ought to be dismissed 
whenever an inexperienced man needier 
than he comes along and applies for the 
place. Proof that a clerk has received a 
legacy ought to cost him his position, 
since there are ten thousand men with no 
legacy to fail back upon who would be 
glad of the place, But, in the case of a 
male clerk, the department takes no ac- 
count of whether he is married or single, 
whether he has a large family to main- 
tain or a small one, whether he has or has 
not means of support apart from his 
clerkship; it considers only his capability 
and (tell it not in Gath!) his political 
‘‘pull.’’ This being the case, it is an im- 
pertinence for the government to be more 
meddiesome in regard to women clerks, 
or to impose special regulations and re- 
strictions upon them. If a woman does 
her work well, and continues to do it 


‘well, itis none of the government’s busi- 


ness whether she marries or not. 

In the great majority of cases, a woman 
in government employ resigns her posi- 
tion of her own accord when she marries, 
or soon after, as family cares generally 
make it inconvenient for her to retain it. 
In the exceptional cases where she is able 
and willing to keep on with her work, 
‘the interests of the service’’ will clearly 
not be promoted by turning out a skilled 
clerk to make room for an unskilled one, 

A. & B. 


———-O-E> ES 


THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 

The accounts of the Suffrage Bazar are 
not allin, even yet; but an approximate 
statement of the result can now be given. 
In view of the New England Hospital 
Fair, which came at the same time with 
ours, we thought we ought to be satisfied 
if the Bazar cleared $1,000. It now ap- 
pears to have cleared nearly $2,000. 

A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. ‘Jennie June’’ Croly’s 70th birth- 
day was celebrated on Dec. 19, by the 
Empire State Society of the Daughters of 
1812, with a dinner at Delmonico’s in 
New York. There were poems by Mrs. 
Philip Carpenter, Alma Calder Johnston 
and others, music, flowers, many witty 
and affectionate speeches, and a huge 
pyramidal birthday cake with pink and 
white icing and seventy little pink and 
white candles, which were distributed 
among the guests after the cake was cut. 
Mrs. William Gerry Slade presided, and 
Mrs. Croly was hailed as a ‘‘mother of 
women’s clubs.”” Mrs. William Tod Hel- 
muth presented her with a beautiful gold 
and ivory fan, and many letters and cards 
were slipped into her bag by women who 
did not get a chance to speak. Mrs. 
Croly, who was received with the Chau- 
tauqua salute, said in part: 

I wonder whether you are talking about 
me or some one else; but if I ever did any- 
thing to merit this, | am so thankful I 
did it that I do not know how to put it in 
words. I think I was born with a love 
for women. As a little girl I can remem- 
ber crying over things that I heard said 
or saw printed against women, and once I 
wished that girl babies might not be born 
for a time, until men learned to appreci- 
ate them, 

Mrs. Croly said that when the Sorosis 
was started she asked a distinguished 
woman to lend her aid to its organization, 
and the reply was: “You will raise a 
hornet’s nest about your ears, and you 
will be stung to death and accomplish 
nothing.””’ When Mrs. Croly got home 


from Delmonico’s, she found a surprise 
dinner party awaiting her, and Mrs, 
Esther Herrman presented her with an- 
other birthday cake, the counterpart of 
the first. Among the many gifts were 
several purses filled with gold that re- 
quired three figures to name the amounts, 

The National Society of New England 
Women, which was organized in New 
York six years ago, has nearly seven hun- 
dred members. The founder and first 
president was Mrs. William Gerry Slade. 
Mrs. Henry Clark Coe is president now. 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford is chaplain. 

The National Council of Women of 
Canada is planning to help the Doukhobor 
women. Mrs. FitzGibbon, who paid a 
visit to their villages recently, brought 
the subject before the council meeting in 
Hamilton. There are about 1,500 men 
and 7,353 women and children in the vil- 
lages. The women are described as clean, 
industrious, moral, and self-respecting. 
They are skilled in embroidery, drawn 
work, and other home handicrafts, but 
are too poor to buy materials. The Na- 
tional Council of Women is raising a loan 
fund to purchase them materials, one wo- 
man in each village to be selected to dis- 
tribute them. When the articles are 
finished the Council will dispose of them 
in the different cities, and the profitabove 
the cost of the material supplied will be 
sent to the workers. 

The Countess of Aberdeen is editor-in- 
chief of the Canadian Women’s Hand- 
‘book, now in preparation. The Dominion 
Government decided, some time since, to 
publish for distribution at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition a hand-book which 
will give statistics and information regard- 
ing all departments of women’s life and 
activities, and concerning the organiza- 
tions with which they are connected. It 
will also contain a series of interesting 
papers, giving a general survey of the 
position, education, and work of women 
in the Dominion. The preparation of this 
book has been entrusted by the Govern- 
ment to the National Council of Women, 
who have appointed a committee of 
arrangement under Mrs. George Drum- 
mond, of Montreal. The volume will be 
divided into sections on Charities and Re- 
forms, Education, Trades and Industries, 
Social Work, Professions and Careers, 
Art, Literature, Church Work, Indian 
Women, and Immigration, each of which 
will be undertaken by a sectional com- 
mittee. 





ELIZABETH BUFFUM CHACE. 





‘Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.”’ 


There has recently entered into a com- 
plete spiritual environment one who, in 
every relation of life, both public and 
private, presented to the world the beauti- 
ful and helpful example of a pure, a use- 
ful, and a stainless life. 

She was ‘‘a pillar in the temple,” “a 
strong staff,’’ ‘‘a beautiful rod,’”’ and has 
left as a precious legacy, memorials of 
fidelity which cannot soon, if ever, 
perish. 

She lives in the grateful remembrance 
of many who have been and are comforted, 
upheld and blessed by good example and 
faithful service for God and humanity. 

It is now some years since Mrs. Chace 
retired from the more active pursuits of a 
public life, yet she never ceased, until a 
short time previous to her decease, to be 
the active friend and efficient counsellor 
of those engaged in various reforms and 
methods of philanthropy, and to be a 
practical helper of those in need of finan- 
cial aid, and of heartfelt, humane, and 
sisterly sympathy in misfortune. 

Her sound practical judgment and long 
experience, aided by a kind heart, made 
her a most efficient adviser in their vari- 
ous duties, tasks, difficulties, and troubles. 
“The poor she never turned from her 
gate, and the widow and the fatherless 
arise and call her blessed.”’ 

She also took great personal and mem- 
bership interest in various religious and 
benevolent enterprises, and especially in 
those devoted to moral, political, and 
social reform. She was also greatly in- 
terested in the cause of peace and arbitra- 
tion, and was connected with the estab- 
lishment of an international bureau of 
arbitration for the settlement of disputes 
between nations. She was a vice-presi- 
dent of the Universal Peace Union anda of 
the Rhode Island Radical Peace Society, 
besides being connected with the woman 
suffrage movement and other efforts to 
better the condition of the community, 
especially as regards the prevention and 
punishment of crime. 

Religion was to her a matter of life and 
conduct, aided by a strong, practical, and 
undoubting faith which was to her ‘‘as 
an anchor to the soul sure and steadfast,”’ 
so that she could well say, on her depart- 
ure from us: 

“For though from out our bourne of time 
and place 


The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 





When I have crossed the bar.”’ 





It can be truly said of Mrs. Chace that 
she lived ‘‘as seeing Him who is invisible,” 
Her character was all that might be in. 
ferred from her written and spoken 
words, and more. Of rare elevation and 
purity of thought and motive, high pur. 
pose, undaunted courage, unwavering 
faith in the Infinite Goodness, she was an 
inspiration to all who were capable of 
understanding and appreciating true no- 
bility of life and character. Modest 
almost to diffidence, yet fearless in bat- 
tling for the right; strong, yet tender, her 
life and character bore the scrutiny of 
familiar and long-continued intimacy, so 
that those who knew her best, loved, 
respected, and admired her most. 

She was most happy in her domestic 
relations, having a kind, watchful devo- 
tion in behalf of the loved ones com- 
mitted to her care. She was a true and 
faithful friend; giving her confidence 
cautiously, yet when given it was firm 
and constant. Her moral courage was 
such as would have done good service in 
the martyr age, and she could well say: 
“IT delight in thy statutes; thy word is a 
lamp unto my path.” 

Decided and uncompromising in her 
own views, she was yet charitable and 
considerate towards those who differed 
from her, and neither respected nor loved 
a person less for being, as she herself was, 
true to her own convictions and decided 
in maintaining them. 

There was not the slightest touch of 
pessimism in her nature, and hence she 
grew old gracefully, her heart remaining 
young to the last. One can well imagine 
her busy, even now, in acquainting her- 
self with her new surroundings. 

“T cannot say and I will not say 

That she is dead; she is ‘just away.’ 

With a cheery smile and a wave of hand 

She has wandered into an unknown land, 

And left us dreaming. How very fair 

It needs must be since she lingers there!” 

A recompense is found in the loss of 
the great and good, in the assurance that 
they are still citizens of the kingdom they 
love, being raised from a lower to a higher 
sphere of usefulness, where there is not a 
cloud to obscure their vision, or circum. 
stances to hinder fuller service or mar 
their enjoyment. May all who realize 
the great loss occasioned by the departure 
of Mrs. Chace be comforted by the 
thought that she has but gone into an- 
other and larger room of our ‘‘Father’s 
house,’’ where she can exercise, to their 
full extent, the varied and useful talents 
acquired while here. 

“Grant us, dear Lord, like her to live, 

Beloved by man, approved by thee, 


Till thou at last thy summons give, 
And we with her thy face shall see!” 


FRANCIS GALLAGHER. 
Providence, Dec. 18, 1899. 
WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Among the American women who will 
nurse the soldiers in the Transvaal is Dr. 
Cornelia de Bay, of Chicago, a successful 
physician among the Dutch of that city, 
and of Dutch descent herself. She is 
about to give up her practice to go to the 
Dutch republic as an army nurse. 

Two young women graduates of the 
medical department of the University of 
California, Dr. Rachel Ash and Dr. Emma 
Wightman, are physicians in the city hos- 
pital of San Francisco. They recently 
made an important and rare diagnosis, 
that of definitely detecting the disease 
trichiniasis in two living patients by 
means of microscopic examinations of the 
blood and muscle. It is seldom that the 
presence of trichinais found in the living 
person, F. M. A. 








WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The recent South Carolina Conference 
at Orangeburg surprised some conserva- 
tives by welcoming to its platform Miss 
Belle Bennett, President of the Home 
Missionary Society. The Charleston News 
and Courier says: 

Her address was pronounced by com- 
petent critics one of the finest ever de- 
livered before the body. One loses sight 
of her sex in the wonderful play of 
thought and pathos. Her mind is mas- 
culine in grasping the problems confront- 
ing the church, and her enthusiasm is in- 
spiring in reaching towards its right 
solution. 

Dr. John O. Watson offered a resolution 
urging the ministers tou codperate with 
Miss Bennett in organizing home mission- 
ary societies in each charge, and thanking 
her for her words of warning, inspiration, 
and encouragement. This met with a 


hearty endorsement by a rising vote. 


The Youth’s Companion says: 


The synod of a Southern church has 
recently asserted its opposition to public 
prayer, preaching, or church office-holding 
by women. It did not pronounce against 
their singing in Sunday school! Probably 
it had never heard of a brave little woman 
in an adjoining State who, in a rapidly 
settled oil-town, gathers, each Sunday, 
representatives of ten sects, builds the fire 
in the schoolhouse, rings the bell, and 
prays and talks with the miners and their 
families. One idiot boy walked ten miles 
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to get her to give Christian burial to a 
baby he was fond of, and while he led the 
procession, carrying a sheaf of wild 
flowers over his shoulder, she walked up 
and down the steep hills, behind the rude 
cart the mother drove, steadying the 
rough little coffin. Truly of such—in 
public or private—is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Bell Street Chapel, in Providence, R. L., 
lately celebrated the tenth anniversary of 
its dedication. The Providence Journal 
published on the occasion an interesting 
sketch of the Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
who has been pastor of the chapel from 
the outset, and is believed to have been 
the first woman minister in Rhode Island. 

Mr. James Eddy built the chapel, 
adorned it with paintings, and had ‘‘axi- 
omatic statements” of religious truth 
lettered upon the doors. By his will he 
left a trust fund the income of which was 
to be devoted to its support. Mrs. Spencer 
had been chosen by the trustees, Barton 
A. Ballou, Miss Sarah J. Eddy, and Mrs. 
Amy Eddy Harris, to edit Mr, Eddy’s 
writings for publication, and when it was 
decided to open the chapel for public 
work, she, as their representative, gave 
the dedicatory address before a large audi- 
ence, on Dec. 1, 1889. Others who spoke 
were the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown University, Rev. 
Henry W. Rugg, Rev. H. C. Hay, and 
Edwin D. Mead. Shortly after, the society 
by unanimous vote extended a formal call 
to Mrs. Spencer to be the resident minis- 
ter of the chapel, and on April 19, 1891, 
she was ordained and installed in accord- 
ance with the simple Congregational 
forms. 

The Providence Journal gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of her life: 

‘‘Mrs. Spencer was brought up in the 
Trinitarian Presbyterian Church, but be- 
came a Unitarian. When the Free Relig- 
ious services began in this city, she was 
one of the regular speakers, officiated at 
funerals, and in every way performed the 
duties of a resident minister. In 1878 she 
was asked to take the position, but de- 
clined, as she was about to be married to 
the Rev. William H. Spencer, pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Haverhill. As 
pastor’s wife, she was brought into close 
contact with the parish work, and often 
spoke in the pulpit. She was also often 
asked to speak at Parker Memorial, Bos- 
ton, at the Progressive Friends’ meeting, 
Philadelphia, and in many Unitarian 
pulpits. A large part of her preparation 
for her work was obtained by individual 
study. She has also done graduate work 
at Brown and elsewhere. She was one of 
Professor Diman’s pupils in history, and, 
like all those who sat under his teachings, 
she looks back with love and reverence 
for the teacher. 

“A native of Providence, Mrs. Spencer 
began her public career as a teacher in 
the schools of this city, a post which 
she soon resigned to devote herself 
to literary work. She became a welcome 
contributor to the Century, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, the Sunday Ajternoon, then 
edited by Washington Gladden, New 
England Magazine, Journal of Education, 
E, E. Hale’s Lend-a-Hand, etc. Of late 
she has had little time for magazine 
work. 

‘*While still a teacher she became iden- 
tified with the woman suffrage cause, 
and made her maiden speech at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, when but 19 years old. 
James Freeman Clarke presided at this 
meeting, and William Lloyd Garrison 
was one of the speakers. She was one 
of the members of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women when Maria 
Mitchell was president. It was Lucy 
Stone who insisted on her going to Bos- 
ton to read her paper, and when she pre- 
sented Anna Garlin to Miss Mitchell, the 
latter exclaimed: ‘Why, she is very 
young!’ and both her words and manner, 
said Mrs. Spencer in relating the incident, 
made her feel as if she had committed 
the unpardonable sin. After that she did 


a great deal of lecturing. 
“Since her permanent establishment in 





Providence she has been closely identi- 
fied with the leading literary, sociological, 
and charitable organizations of the city 
and State. She served six years on the 
Board of Control of the State Home and 
School for Dependent Children, being 
appointed by Governor Ladd on the first 
board composed of both men and women. 
For several years she has been president 
of the Local Council of Women, a soicety 
that contains a delegate membership from 
$1 charitable and philanthropical organ- 
izations. She served on the original com- 
mittee of that council that helped to 
form the Society for Organizing Charity, 
and has been director of the society since 
its formation, 

‘*Mrs, Spencer was asked to be chairman 
of the section on child-care and child- 
saving, at the International Congress of 
Charities and Corrections at the World’s 
Fair, and was also one of the speakers at 
the World’s Parliament of Religions. In 
1898 she was chosen to succeed Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall as president of the National 
Council of Women, but had to decline on 
account of her parish duties. She was 
one of the founders of the Rhode Island 
Woman’s Club, and is a director of the 
Free Kindergarten Association, in which 
she takes the most active interest.’’ 

Under her pastorate, Bell Street Chapel 
has done a work that would have de- 
lighted its founder. A Sunday school has 
been conducted; week-day evening meet- 
ings on educational and philanthropic 
subjects have been held; musical and 
other classes have been carried on; and 
many distinguished speakers from a dis- 
tance have addressed the society. Its work 
is undenominational and unique. 

The ten seasons of Friday evening meet- 
ings have included thirteen courses of 
literary and historical study, fifteen 
courses of discussion of social problems, 
five courses of scientific lectures, and 
many social meetings with a musical, lit- 
erary or artistic programme. Some of the 
meetings aimed at disseminating accurate 
information respecting existing condi- 
tions. Among these was a course on the 
municipal affairs of Providence, in which 
the mayor and more than twenty other 
officials came to the chapel and told the 
people ‘How the City of Providence is 
Managed” in its executive, legislative, 
educational, judicial, and other depart- 
ments. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec, 20, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: : 

The Court of Appeals in Brooklyn has 
settled the question of the payment of the 
school teachers’ salaries, at least for the 
present. By the bill which became a law 
through the efforts of Senator Ahearn 
last winter, the salaries of the teachers in 
this city were raised in a substantial way, 
but under certain restrictions; no woman 
was to have less than $600 for the first 
ten years of her work; no one was to have 
less than $1,000 after ten years of meri- 
torious service; and so on up to the prin- 
cipals, whose salaries were to be raised 
$250 a year till they reached the maximum 
of $2,500. All this, of course, applied 
only to the payments for female teachers. 
The male teachers also received advances 
on their already large salaries, so that a 
male teacher’s compensation would be 
always far in advance of that of a female 
teacher doing similar work, On the whole, 
however, the new law seemed a beneficial 
one, and there was at first much rejoicing 
over it. But an immediate result of the 
change was to rouse the Board of Educa- 
tion to action on its own account, and 
after long deliberation and many disputes, 
the worthy men who compose that body 
devised a new system of compensation in 
direct conflict with the Ahearn law. 
Hereon followed a complete tie-up of the 
salaries, which has resulted in so much 
unhappiness to so many hard-working 
women. In the Borough of Brooklyn the 
effects were especially severe, for the 
authorities there declared that in view of 
the conflicting schedules of payment they 
would be on the safe side and pay nobody 
anything. The result has been that the 
teachers across the Bridge have been with- 
out money for three months, and have 
been reduced to the severest straits to 
meet their current expenses. We hear of 
many who have been obliged to walk long 
distances to save car-fare; of others who 
have been turned out of their boarding 
houses and subjected to many humilia- 
tions. 

Now the courts have decided that the 
salaries must be paid as provided by the 
Ahearn act. The teachers will, of course, 
be glad to receive some compensation, 
but owing to the peculiar provisions of 
the act many of them will draw smaller 
salaries than they have had heretofore 
because the old schedule provided 
that on entering the service a young 
woman should be paid only $400, but it 
provided for gradual advances so that 
many women have been receiving more 
than the $600 which the present law says 











shall be the compensation for the first ten 
years. Only think for a moment what 
this means! Fancy a young man being 
told that in his profession he would re- 
ceive no more than $600 for the first ten 
years. Then he must face the fact that 
until he was thirty his salary could by no 
possibility be over this small sum. 

When Luther’s little daughter died, he 
entered the room and found his wife sob- 
bing convulsively over the inanimate 
form. Thereupon he put his arm about 
her and sought to comfort her. ‘Weep 
not so sore, sweetheart,” he said; ‘this 
world is a hard place for women.” A 
hard place in very truth! A place of toil 
poorly paid, of bitter discriminations, of 
cruel distinctions which cast a girl into 
outer darkness for an indiscretion held to 
be no offence by New York law if com- 
mitted by a man even of mature years ; of 
denied opportunities, and of thwarted 
ambitions! 

But we must hope for a better time to 
come, and in that trust we will say to all 
readers, ‘‘Best wishes for the future and 
a Merry Christmas.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


An educated Armenian, several years in 
this country, able to speak English, with 
good recommendations as to character, 
and with experience of domestic work» 
including washing and ironing, wants a 
place to do housework. Also a young 
Armenian lately arrived wants a place to 
do housework in or near Boston. He 
speaks English; has no experience of 
housework, having been a college student 
in his own country, but is willing to learn. 

Mrs. Frances Blundell has written a 
musical story, “The Duenna of a Gen- 
ins.’’ It is dedicated to Paderewski. She 
says: ‘‘And so I have bethought me of 
calling upon you, who, more than any 
living man, perhaps, have made music a 
reality to our generation; who have dis- 
covered to us beauties indescribable, sub- 
tleties unending, so that the mere sound 
of your name, evoking as it must a thou- 
sand exquisite memories, may give expres- 
sion to this my fancy, and make my music 
live.”’ 

A correspondent of the Berliner Tage- 
blatt gives an interesting glimpse of Gen. 
Joubert, whose neighbor he was for some 
years. He says Joubert’s zeal amounts 
to fanaticism, and he regards himself 4s 
divinely appointed to secure his country’s 
independence. He has quelled many up- 
risings of the natives, his mere presence 
being sufficient to strike terror into the 
hearts of the Kaffirs, who regard him 
with superstitious dread as a superior 
being. He never succeeded, however, in 
capturing their prophetess, who incited 
many of their uprisings. 
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Seven Reasons for Advertising. 





Reasons why advertisers should prefer 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL: 


1. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is known all 
over the United States and the civilized 
world as the special representative and 
advocate of the rights and interests of 
women, 

2. It is the only newspaper which en- 
deavors to give the news of what women 
are doing in every department of human 
effort, to promote their own welfare, to 
advance the condition of their sex, and 
thereby to make the world better. 

3. It is widely taken and read by 
women’s clubs and societies, by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions, 
Christian Endeavorers, Epworth Leagues, 
Relief Corps, and by leaders of social re- 
When Mrs. Potter Palmer, as head 
of the woman’s department of the World’s 


form. 


Fair, sent out a request for the names and 
addresses of women’s associations, she 
said that the notice in the Woman’s 
JOURNAL brought her more responses 
than any other. 

4. It is read by an unusually intelligent 
body of women, including many teachers, 
professors, students, and college gradu- 
ates. This fact makes it especially valu- 
able to publishers of books and periodicals. 

5. The Woman’s JOUNRAL is also a 
family paper, with stories and a children’s 
department. Probably no weekly in the 
country is so thoroughly read, so often 
lent to the neighbors, and so generally 
preserved for future reference. 

6. The subscribers to the Woman's 
JOURNAL are mostly active, energetic, in- 
fluential, progressive women, leaders in 
thought and action, ready to adopt im- 
provements and to welcome suggestions. 
They are almost all wives and mothers, 
with families to provide for. Every kind 
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Revairing a Specialty 


SE WRINGERS#" 








This is a cut of the celebrated Ecli 
Clothes Wringer. It is fitted with 
clamps that will not break or injure 
soapstone and can be adjusted to round, 
square or stationary tubs. The rolls 
are made of pure Para rubber vulcans 
ized to the shaft, which, being soft and 
pliable, with very little pressure will 
wring perfectly dry. The rolls in this 
wringer are warranted by us for five 
years for family use, and with ordinary 
care will last a quarter of a century. 

The Eclipse Wringer is also made 
wi th the folding bench for round tubs. 
Price of either, $7.00 cash. When 
credit is desired, $1.00 additional will 
be charge. 

We keep in stock over two hundred 
styles and sizes of wringers and Bissell 
carpet sweepers, varying in price from 
85c. upward. 

Write, or Telephone 8B 2690 


METROPOLITAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


77-79 Franklin, 78-88 Arch Sts , Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated Under th> Laws o. Massachusetts. 


CAPITAL $100,000. 
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~ MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY. 


USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For Men and Boys. 





Sleighing Capes, 
Ulsters, 
Overcoats, 
Reefers, 
Suits for all occasions— 
Business, Morning, 
Afternoon and 
Evening Dress— 
Fancy Waistcoats, 
Trousers, etc. 


Breakfast and Smoking Jackets, 
Cravanettes and Mackintoshes, 
Cardigan Jackets and Mufflers, 
Shirts and Underwear, 
Collars and Cuffs, 
Neckwear and Hosiery, 
Umbrellas, Gloves, 
etc., 
Also tiles showing 
State House and 
Hancock House. 





400 WASHINGTON STREET. 

















of manufacture, every article of com- 
merce, every object of use or luxury,— 
dry goods, groceries, breadstuffs, milli- 
nery, clothing, furniture, carpets, house- 
furnishings—all these find buyers among 
its wide-awake constituency. 

7. Hundreds of newspapers include the 
WomAN’'s their ex- 
changes, and use it as a basis of news, 


JOURNAL among 
They make frequent quotations from it. 
In short, it is the woman’s newspaper, with 
no imitator or rival in its own depart- 
ment among American weeklies. It offers 
unrivalled facilities for 
women, who do nine-tenths of the shop- 
ping in every community. 

Liberal terms are offered by the pub- 
lishers (though space is limited), with a 


reaching the 


large discount from regular rates to per- 
manent snbscribers. Apply at once to 
Joun B. Morrison, Advertising Depart- 
ment of WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Chipman Hall, 
Tremont Temple, Monday, Dec. 25. No meeting. 








AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 








News and Opinions 


OF 
National Importance 


..The Sun.. 


ALONE 
CONTAINS BOTH. 








Daily, by mail, - - - - = = $6.00 a year 
Daily and Sunday by mail, - $8.00 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in 
the world. 





Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
Address THE SUN, New York. 


AMUSEMENTS. 





Socawe Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 


MONDAY, Dee. 25. 
ANTHONY HOPE'S 


The Adventure of 
Lady Ursula. 


Evening Prices, asc. and soc. 
Matinee, all Seats, asc. Daily atz2and8 P.M 


DAINTIES HOMEMADE 


Sandwiches for Afternoon Tea, 
60 cents a dozen. 

















Bread, 15 cents a loaf. 
Mayonnaise Dre-sing, 
60 cents a pint. 
. 
Mincemeat, 50 cents a quart. 
Chocolates and Bonbons, 
60 cents a pound, 
@ New England Candies, 30 centsa pound. + { 


: Birthday Cakes, , 4 


75 cents and upwards. 








Wafers, 5 to 36 cents a dozen. 
Cake in 30 and 60 cent loaves. 


Orange Marmalade, 
1-2 pint jars, 30 cents 


ORDERS DELIVERED FREE 


In and about BOSTON, 


Mrs, Jenny $, Merrick, 


76 White Street, East Boston. 
eee 
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pringer Bros 


Cloak, Suit and Fur House. 


FURS 


Now Located at 


155 TREMONT STREET, 


Near West Street. 
~~ RH BTBEBABSVSEBBESBRGBEE 








Coats, Capes, 
Neck Scarfs, 
Muffs and Boas. 
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A CHRISTMAS VILLANELLE. 


RY ELEANOR W. F. BATES. 


Ring out, ye bells of Christmastide, 
And let your fitful melody 

Bring joy to souls unsatisfied. 

Still in its oldtime state and pride 
Blossoms the gracious Christmas tree; 

Ring out, ye bells of Christmastide! 


And now, with portals opened wide, 
Che season's hospitality 

Brings joy to souls unsatisfied ; 

Not dance nor song shall be denied ; 
With harp and viol’s melody, 

Ring out, ye beils of Christmastide! 
Now let the pranksome children guide 
lo where the wassail, flowing free, 

Brings joy to souls unsatisfied ; 


Let mistletoe its branches hide 
Where holly berries glowing be; 
Ring out, ye bells of Christmastide, 

Bring joy to souls unsatisfied! 


—_——- 


EARLY CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’'s stall; 


He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall, 
Sut all in fair linen, 
As were babies all. 


He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 

But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the mould. 


He neither shall be christened 
In white wine or red, 
But with fair spring water, 
With which we were christenéd. 


-_—-—-— —— 


THE PEDLAR. 


BY W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
It's Christmas Eve, and the dogs are a-cold, 
And the star’s in the sky, and the flock’s 


in the fold. 


A pedlar came to the homestead gate, 

With his pack and his pike, and weary 
was he. 

He said, ‘See wares from heaven to buy 
you! 

Who will chaffer his heart with me?” 

It’s Christmas Eve, and the dogs are a-cold, 

And the star’s in the sky, and the flock’s in 
the fold. 


The farmer laughed. 
hell 

Here's all I have left of a heart for ye!” 

(Juoth the goodwife, ‘For a heavenly man- 
sion, 

Take, and you're welcome, my heart in 


fee! 


‘For a quittance from 


It’s Christmas Eve, and the dogs are a-cold, 
And the star’s in the sky, and the flock’s in 
the fold 





The younker bought him a kingly crown, 
The men got glory in bliss to be; | 
The maids chose harps and golden garments, 
Cried, ‘Good e’en!”’ and “Good bye!” said | 


he. 


| 
It's Christinas Eve, and the dogs are a-cold, | 
And the star’s in the sky, and the flock’s in | 


the fold 


Sut the youngest of all said never a word 


Her hand to her tlaxen head held she 
Till, just as he passed the door, she whis- | 

pered, | 
‘Here's my heart, as a gift for thee.”’ 


and the dogs are a-cold, 


and the 


It's Christmas Eve, 
And tlie star’s in the sky, 


the fold. 


tlock’s in 


It’s feasting day, and the feast’s in heaven, 

“And there are our folk all fair to see: 

Have they left no room for My own little 
maiden 


Come, she must sit on the throne with Me!” 


dogs are a-cold, 
the lamb’s in 


It's Christmas Eve, and the 
And the star’s in the sky, 
the fold 


and 
WHAT A CHRISTMAS-BOX BROUGHT. 


A boy and a girl stood looking wistfully 
storm, 
the 


into a shop window. It was a 
day, and they were lightly clothed 
boy without an overcoat, the girl bonnet- 
less, with only a thin shawl pinned around 
her shoulders. They seemed, however, 
so absorbed by the contents of the win- 
dow as to be quite unconscious of the 
weather, and were talking eagerly. 

There was everything there to delight a 
child's fancy. Santa Claus’s palace could 
iardly contain anything more wonderful 

great woolly dogs, horses and tin ex- 
press wagons, dolls dressed like babies, 
which not only opened and shut their 
eyes, but, if you held them in the right 
position, said ‘‘Papa’’ and ‘*Mamma;” on 
one side a great kitchen, with a doll cook 
at the table making bread; on the other a 
grocery store full of customers, and a 
grocer just about to sell a Christmas tur- 
key. 

But the gaze of these little ones travelled 
past them all, and lighted on a great heavy 
black shawl, which you might have sup- 
posed had been put there as a background 
for all the rest, if it had not had a price- 
mark, twelve shillings. 


| chine all day long. 
such a comfort to her to go to church, If | stopped and asked the cause of her tears, | 


| said to me. 


“It’s no use trying, Polly,” said the 
boy; “we never could make as much 
money as that by Christmas.” 

“There are three whole weeks,”’ said 
the girl; ‘that will make just half a dollar 
a week, twenty-five cents apiece. Oh, 
Jack, don’t give it up! Just think how | 
surprised and pleased mother would be!” 

“I know it,” said Jack; ‘tand that’s 
just the reason I don’t want to get my 
hopes raised for nothing.” 

**But,”’ said Polly, eagerly, “it is Christ- 
mas time now, and there will be lots of 
people out to buy, and everybody feels 
kind and good-natured. Oh, dear! I 
think you might try, Jack.” 

‘*I don’t see that Christmas makes peo- 
ple much kinder to poor folks,” said 
Jack, rather bitterly; ‘it’s just the same 
with us all the time, and I’m sure nobody 
wants to buy black pins for Christmas | 
presents. All the same, I want that shawl | 
for mother just as much as you do, Polly, 
but I like to see my way clear. If I hada 
shovel, now, I could clear away snow.” 

“The very thing!’ cried Polly. ‘And 
here we have a snow-storm right away, to 
begin with. Why, Jack, how did it hap- 
pen we never thought about it before?” 

Jack laughed. ‘‘For the very reason 
we can’t think of it now. I haven't any 
shovel, and it would cost half as much as 
the shawl is worth to get one.’’ 

‘But,’ pursued Polly, nothing daunted, 
“couldn't you borrow one at some of these 
great houses, and do the work for half 
price? I know youcould. Oh, Jack, I’m 
sure we'll get the shawl!” 

“That's an idea,”’ said the more delib- 
erate Jack. “I never thought of it. 
Suppose, Polly, you lend me your broom; 
it will look as though I had some- 
thing; and you take my pins, and sell as 
many as you can.”’ 

The arrangement was soon made. Polly 
was duly instructed as to the price of the 
pins, and, baving appointed the shop win- 
dow for a place of meeting, the two chil- 
dren separated, Polly in the direction of 
a thoroughfare, Jack to begin his labors 
in a side street. 

Somewhat shamefaced he felt, as, se- 
lecting the least imposing house, he 
ascended the door-step, and rang the bell. 
An untidy-looking Irish girl opened the 
door. 

‘And have you brought me all the way 
up-stairs to ask that, and the snow falling 
fast yit?’’ she answered, indignantly. ‘It’s 
the likes of yerself that had better be 
goin’ the basement way;’’ and slam went 
the door into poor Jack’s face. 

This was sad discouragement. It took 
Jack several minutes to recover, and at 
first he felt inclined to give it all up; but 
the thought of Polly's disappointment and 
his mother’s pale, tired face decided him. 

‘They can’t do more than take my head 
off,’ he said to himself. ‘Mother does 
want a warm shawl so badly! She never 





| does anything but sew, sew at that ma- | 


She said it used to be | 


I only didn’t have to ask them for the | 
shovel, | wouldn’t ca‘e a bit what they 
I guess I'll go in here;’’ and 
he stopped in front of a large brick house. | 





A tiny, fair-haired girl was on the side- 


| walk, playing with her nurse and a little | 


shaggy The would throw a} 
snowball, and the child and dog ran after 


dog nurse 
it, shouting aud barking with glee. | 

Jack watched the sport for a moment, 
and then, profiting by his former rebuff, | 
stepped down into the area; the dog fol- | 


lowed, and began to smell suspicivusly at 


his heels. j 
“Come here, Flossy,”’ cried the child, | 
imperatively; ‘‘what a bad doggy you are! 
The poor boy is not going to do anything | 
wrong,”’ 
‘Perhaps Flossy is a better judge than | 
you, Miss May,”’ the “What | 
do you want?” she continued, turning to | 
Jack. 
Jack stammered out his request. 
but 


said maid, 


*Humph! and how do we know 


that, when you've finished the snow, you'll | 


run off with the shovel? A coal boy served | 


me that trick not long ago,” 

Jack colored, and began to protest. 

“How you bé so cross, Maggie?” | 
said little May. ‘‘Don’t you see the poor 
little boy is cold, and perhaps hungry, 
too?’ And she went toward Jack. 

‘*You always did have a fancy for beg- 
“What do you 
Come, 


cau 


gars,’ replied her nurse. 
suppose your mamma would say? 
it’s time to go into the house.”’ 

May stood for a moment looking at 
Jack, who had turned hastily away, and 
was walking very fast down the street. 
Then she broke away suddenly from her 
nurse’s detaining hand, and darted after 
him. 

**I don’t believe you'd steal at all,’’ she 
said, breathlessly, as she overtook him; 
‘*you look like a good boy, and I like you. 
I am sorry Maggie scolded; but never 
mind, she doesn’t mean half she says. I'll 
have to go back now, for she’s calling; but 
if you’ll come some day when mamma is 
at home, she'll give you work. And 
here’’—putting her hand into her coat 





pocket, and bringing out a silver piece— 





‘*papa gave it to me last night, and I want 
you to take it and buy yourself a shovel.”’ 

Such a vision of childish loveliness— 
the little face flushed, the big brown eyes, 
beaming with sympathy, looking out from 
a framework of golden curls! Jack was 
dazed for a moment, and took mechani- 
cally the twenty-five cents she held out to 
him, 

“I don’t like to take your money,” he 
said, at last; “‘you may want to use it, 
yourself.” 

May shook her curly head, ‘No, I 
won't; papa will give me more to-night, 
and—’’ 

Here the calls, ‘‘Miss May! Miss May!’’ 
grew nearer and nearer, and before the 
sentence was finished the nurse had 
reached them, seized the little girl angrily 
by the hand, and led her away. 

Jack watched her until they entered 
the house, and then turned his attention 
to the silver piece. It would not buy the 
coveted shovel, but somehow it seemed 
to put new heart into him, and that was 
worth more than the money. 

After some deliberation he decided to 
try his fortune once more, and turned 
intu another street. Presently he reached 
a small wooden house, and soon struck a 
bargain with a plump old lady, who stood 
at the window and watched him all the 
time. Lt was pretty hard work, for Jack 
was a little fellow, and he had to rest a 
good many times, but at last it was done, 
and he felt fully rewarded as he handed 
back the shovel, and received in return a 
bright silver dime. 

Success brings success. The neighbor. 
ing sidewalk was ready for him at the 
same price, but it was pitch dark and long 
after the time appointed to meet Polly 
before he finished. He was almost 
afraid she had not waited for him; but, 
yes, there she was, close to the window, 
looking for him eagerly in the crowd of 
passers-by. Polly had to take the money 
in her own hands and count it over several 
times before she could realize he had 
earned so much in one day. Very small 
her earnings seemed—only five cents—to 
lay beside such a mine of wealth, but she, 
too, had had a day’s adventure, and this 
is what she told Jack as they walked 
along. 

Scarcely any one had heeded the little 
girl’s voice. She had become so dis- 
couraged as the afternoon wore on that 
she had almost decided to give up and go 
home. While she was waiting on the 
curbstone fora break in the steady stream 
of vehicles to cross over, she heard a cry, 
and, turning, saw achild standing, as if 
confused by the crowd, sobbing bitterly. 
She was without hat or sacque, shivering 
with cold, her long fair hair streaming in 
the wind, and, except that occasionally a 
gentleman, ou his way home from busi- 


| ness, looked at her curiously and said, “A 


little guest had fallen asleep. They passed 
into the adjoining room, and there repos- 
ing on an old ragged sofa, Jack saw his 
little friend of the morning! Mrs. Carr 
and Polly were at a loss to understand his 
cry of pleasure, much less May’s look of 
recognition as she slowly opened her eyes. 

‘*Itis thesnow boy!’’ she cried, with de- 
light. ‘You know where I live; and oh, 
you will take me back again to my papa 
and mamma!” 

Jack was very tired and hungry, but he 
did not wait for the bow] of bread and 
milk which his mother had put on the 
table for him. Making the necessary ex- 
planations as speedily as possible, he 
rushed down stairs and in the direction of 
Mr. Fleming’s house. With very different 
feelings from those of the morning he 
ascended this time the broad steps which 
led to the doorway, and sent word that he 
had news of the missing child. The 
household was in great confusion, ser- 
vants running here and there in excite- 
ment, for Mr. Fleming had just come in 
from a fruitless search. 

‘*Are you sure it is my little daughter?” 
he asked, anxiously, when he had met 
Jack. ‘I can scarcely bear a fresh dis- 
appointment.” 

But Jack's story was very clear. The 
events of the morning was soon told, and 
before he was half through the carriage 
had been ordered, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fleming, with Jack, were on their way 
for their lost darling. 

During the journey Jack was asked 
many questions, and almost unconsciously 
to himself had soon divulged the best part 
of his history, with a fuli account of his 
mother’s widowhood and exertions for 
her children, and even something of the 
morning’s conversation and the determi- 
nation to work for the shawl. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
meeting between May and her parents, 
how Mrs, Fleming held her in her arms 
as if she would never let her goagain, and 
Mr Fleming stood guard over them as if 
he were afraid he might lose them both. 
Everybody laughed and cried and laughed 
again, until at last May’s mamma wrapped 
her up in a great fur cloak, and Mr. 
Fleming prepared to carry her down 
stairs. 

‘TI shall never forget this,’ he said, 
wringing Jack’s hand, as they stood at the 
carriage door. ‘You will hear from me 
very soon.” 


It was Christmas eve, and the teakettle 
was singing cheerily in the fireplace of 
Mrs. Carr’s apartments. Jack, in his 
comfortable suit of clothes, presented a 
very different appearance from the boy of 
three weeks ago. Polly was in the act of 
hanging up her stocking, ‘“‘just to see 
how it would seem for once,’’ when there 
came a loud rap at the door. 





lost child,’’ seemed unnoticed by the care- 
less throng. 
At length a tall, grim-looking lady 


**My doggy ran out at the door,”’ sobbed 
she, ‘and I went after him to catch him, 
but he went too fast, and now he’s lost, 
and I can’t find my way home again; and 
then followed a fresh flood of tears. 

‘**And where is your home?”’ 

But the child was too frightened and 
confused to give any idea; she only knew 
she lived ina house by a park, and noth- 


could be drawn from 


ing more definite 
her. 

“Humph!’ said the lady; “some neg- 
lected baby given over tu the care of 
nurses! | see nothing for it but to put 


Jack opened it quickly, and there stood 
| a man with a great wooden chest, directed 
|} to Mrs. Carr. Jack’s hammer was soon 
| at work, and it did not take long to get 
the off. LIuside, right across the 
top, there was alarge doll for Polly, which 
its eyes like those they 
had seen in theshop; and then a dress for 
Mrs. Carr, with a hat and jacket to mateh. 


cover 


opened and shut 


Below were packages of tea, coffee, sugar, 
provisions enough to last them a month, 
their mother said; then some story books 
again for Polly, and another dress, Bundle 
after bundle was lifted out, until the bot- 
But 
He watched each par- 


tom was almost reached, nothing 


appeared for Jack. 


aside with tears in bis eyes, too disap 





her in charge of the nearest policeman,” 
This to strike the little girl 
with fresh terror, and she broke out into 


seemed 


wild cries of distress: 
I will not go with a policeman!” and dart- 
ing out into the street, would certainly 
have been trampled down by the horses if 
Polly had not caught her. 

Polly took off her shawl and wrapped it 
around the shivering child. She was too 
tired for questions, so Polly made up her 
mind to and 
mother’s advice as to what was best to do. 


take her home get her 


She lifted her in her arms, and staggered 
across the street; but the burden was 
heavy and the walk to the tenement house 
before she 


so it was quite dark 


Mrs. Carr, the children’s 


long, 
reached there. 
mother, was a kind-hearted English wo- 
man, who had once filled a far different 
station in life, and she received the little 
girl tenderly, and bade Polly go out and 
find Jack, that he might give notice at 
the different police stations at once. 

‘*T had better see her myself first,’’ said 
Jack, as they climbed the tenement stair, 
for it had taken Polly some time to tell 
the story. ‘There are always so many 
lost children, and they will want to know 
how she looks. Did she tell you her 
name?”’ 

“She says it is Fleming,’’ answered 
Polly, ‘‘and she is so pretty, with curly 
hair, and such nice clothes—all white 
from head to foot. My! I guess her 
mother must be rich.”’ 

Jack opened the door. Their mother 
met them with a caution to be quiet; the 


’ 


‘Tam pot naughty; | 


At last everything was 
out, the 
stuck the box, and ad 

| dressed to Master Jack Carr? 


pointed to speak. 
What is this on 
into a 


very bottom, 
crack of 
He seized 
it with avidity, and gives veni to his feel- 
| ings by a long, low whistle. It is a re- 
| ceipted bill for a year’s tuition in a large 
| boarding school near the city, with a 
| written agreement by which Mr. Fleming 
has bound himself to meet all the 
until he shall be of full age to do for him 
“All this to be done”’ 


paper—"“in remembrance of services ren- 


self. —so reads the 
dered by him and his family which no 
money can ever repay.”’ 

It would be hard to tell which was the 
happiest of the little family that Christ 
walked to church. 
which 


mas morning as they 
Mrs. Carr wore the black shawl, 
the children had presented in due form, 
with full its 
Polly was resplendent in new hat and 
jacket, while Jack walked beside them, 


the history of purchase. 


towering in the proud consciousness that 
his would soon be the full dress of a 
school uniform. Three thankful hearts 
joined that morning in the praises, and 
the “Peace on earth, good-will towards 
meu,”’ had a new and glorious significance 
to Polly and Jack.—Harper’s Young 
People 
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A PERSISTENT HEN. 


A New England woman is the owner of 
a hen which seems to choose her sur- 
roundings with a discriminating eye. 

Soon after her present owner acquired 








cel in painful expectancy, and then turned | 


the hen, she discovered the creature's 
fondness for stepping into the house 
whenever she could effect an entrance, 
and laying an egg on the down coverlet 
which ornamented the bed in the ‘best 
chamber.” 

One day the hen managed to get in un- 
observed, during a season of sweeping, 
and her presence was only discovered ag 
she made her way hastily out of the side 
door, clucking with triumph, some time 
later. 

As the best room coverlet had been out 
of the way during the sweeping, the mis- 
tress of the house looked about for the 
egg which she felt sure had been laid 
somewhere. She found it, after half an 
hour’s search, on the plush mantel-cover- 
ing in the parlor, where the hen must 
have sat in state between a china shep- 
herdess and a glass vase. 

Nothing on the mantel shelf had been 
disturbed, although just how the hen had 
managed the delicate business will never 
be known. 


GEORGIA 





THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. 
ATLANTA, Dec, 15, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Georgia Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its first annual meeting, Nov. 28 
and 29, at Atlanta, Ga. 

The president, Mrs. Mary L. McLendon, 
occupied the chair. Mrs. H. A. Auten 
offered prayer. After the roll-call of 
officers and superintendents, the minutes 
of the executive committee were read by 
Mrs. Gertrude C. Thomas, the recording 
secretary. 

The petition sent by the national presi- 
dent, Miss Susan B, Anthony, to have the 
word ‘male’ left out of the constitutions 
of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines, and her letter accompanying the 
petition, were read and approved. The 
petition was signed by the president and 
secretary, and mailed to Miss Anthony. 

The Georgia Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has made many efforts to have a bill 
presented to the Georgia Legislature to 
have the word ‘‘male’’ stricken from the 
Constitution of Georgia, but thus far has 
failed in persuading the men who profess 
to represent them to present said bill. 

A telegram of congratulation and best 
wishes for success of our first convention 
was received from Miss Hl. Augusta How- 
ard, the first president, and from Miriam 
Howard, both of whom were unable to be 
present. 

Agents were appointed to secure sub- 
scriptions for the Saturday Review, the 
official organ of the suffragists of Atlanta, 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL, and the Woman's 
Tribune. 

Committees on courtesies, credentials, 
resolutions, finance, etc., were appointed, 

Great regret was manifested on account 
of the absence of Miss Adelaide Wilson, 
the treasurer, editor of the suffrage de- 
partment of the Saturday Review, and 
the best suffrage worker in the State. 
The recommendations made by the execu- 
the approbation of 
unanimously 
was 


tive committee met 
the members, and 
adopted, The president's 
given, and the first session closed to meet 
at 8 o'clock P. M.,in the hall of the 
House of Representatives, which had been 
tendered the suffragists without solicita- 


were 


address 


tion on their part 

The following resolution was presented 
by Hon. Martin V. Calvin, of Richmond 
County, Nov, 19, 1899: 


Resolved, That the use of the hall of 
the House of Re presentatives be, and the 
} same is hereby granted ts Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, of South Carolina, Miss Frances 
K. Griftin, of Alabama, and Mrs. I. W. 
Parks, of Georgia, on Tnesdey evening, 
the 28th inst the purpose of deliver- 


ex: | 
penses of the boy’s education and support | 





ing address n* The Scope the Elec- 
tive Franchise.” 


We had 


“Honest Labor Bears 


a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep up 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood has a taint or tm- 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood—“My blood was so 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla made me warm. It is 
the right thing in the right place.”’ Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 

’ 


received such cold comfort 









Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood's 1 
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from Gov. W. Y. Atkinson when we asked 
for the hall for the speakers of the N. A. 
W. S. A. in 1895, that the surprise was 
overwhelming when we learned that it 
was not ‘unconstitutional’ for women to 
speak on suffrage in the halls of their 
fathers. 

The programme, arranged before it was 
known that the capitol would be opened 
to us, was rendered, with the exception of 
the music by Mrs. Charles ©. Sheridan. 

Mrs. Claudia Howard Maxwell’s paper 
on “The Still Small Voice of Suffrage” 
versus ‘The Still Small Voice of Woman,” 
which had been reserved for Wednesday 
evening, was added to the programme. 

Mrs. M. L. McLendon, the president, 
called the meeting to order, and Rev. E. 
L. Parks (Methodist), offered prayer. 
Mrs. Gertrude C. Thomas, for Georgia, 
and Mrs. F. C. Swift, for Atlanta, de- 
livered beautiful and appropriate ad- 
dresses of welcome. Miss S. A. Gresham, 
of Waynesboro, responded in a fitting and 
eloquent manner. Miss Gresham is the 
president of the Suffrage Association of 
Waynesboro, and was treasurer of the 
State Association for several years. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the Equal Rights Association of South 
Carolina, was introduced as editor and 
proprietor of a newspaper, a novelist, and 
the first woman brave enough to ask for 
the ballot in South Carolina, Mrs, 
Young’s ideaof “the scope of the elective 
franchise’? was as broad as her own 
nature. Incident to this great subject, 
she told of ‘‘One Way to Keep Women at 
Home,” 

Mrs. I. W. Parks’ subject was ‘The 
Evolution of the New Woman: What She 
Wants, and .-Why She Wants It.’’ The 
walls of the State Capitol never echoed to 
a more logical discourse since it was 
erected. 

Mrs. Parks is an associate editor of 
The Union Signal, and has the right to 
add A. B. and A. M. to ber name, She is 
a graduate of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity of Evanston, Ill., and was for two 
years Professor of Political Economy in 
Simpson College, of which her husband 
was president. 

Mrs. Claudia Howard-Maxwell, of Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, followed. She is one 
of the ‘‘Howard girls’? who invited the 
Nat. Am. W. S. A. to hold its annual 
meeting in Atlanta in 1895, and enter- 
tained it without assistance from any one. 
She certainly entertained the large and 
cultured audience on the night of the 
28th, and proved beyond peradventure 
that “the still small voice of woman” 
stood but a sorry chance with ‘the still 
small voice of suffrage,’’ when certain 
reforms were demanded. Mrs, Maxwell 
was roundly applauded for the local hits 
she made, and these were richly deserved. 

Miss Frances E. Griffin, whose “point of 
view’’ on “‘the scope of the elective fran- 
chise’’ was unique, amusing, as well as in- 
structive, won applause and attention, as 
well as the hearts of her hearers. As all 
these ladies are well known to suffragists, 
it is not necessary for me to say anything 
further. 

The pleasing exercises were closed by 
singing the Doxology, and Rev. Mr, Parks 
pronounced the benediction. 

The capitol is still standing firmly on 
its base, and Georgia“crackers” are getting 
used to hearing women say they want, 
and must have, the ballot. 

The day session was opened Wednes- 
day, Nov. 29, in the Hall of Spiritual 
Science on Peachtree Street, with the 
president in the chair. Mrs. Parks offered 
a fervent prayer for The 
minutes of the session of Tuesday were 
read and approved, Reports from the 
various committees appointed were read, 
and it was evident that the Ga. W. 8S. A. 
was neither dead nor dying. The resolu- 
tions committee, after a lengthy preamble 
(which will be published in the minutes), 
in which they gave reasons for their faith 
in claiming equal rights with men in the 
world’s work for humanity, reaffirmed 
their devotion and loyalty to the object 
for which the Georgia Woman Suffrage 
Association was organized, viz., the en- 
franchisement of women. ‘To accomplish 
this end they recommended that an 
organizer and lecturer be appointed by 
the executive committee; that the oftice 
of honorary president be created; a de- 
partment of petition work, another on 
industrial problems and opportunities for 
women and children be added; also, a 
department of literature, the press. They 
heartily endorsed the work of the National 
W. S. A., and believed, with it, that women 
should not be counted in the basis of 
representation until they can vote for 
representatives; also, that the word 
‘tmale”’ should be stricken from the Con- 
stitutions both of the United States and of 
Georgia. If this is refused, women should 


guidance. 


demand with tongue and pen the exemp- 
tion of their property from taxation until 
this right is granted them. They decided 
that a bill should be presented to the 
Legislature, if a man can be found brave 
enough to ‘‘father’’ it, asking that the 
office of police matron be established in 





and a living salary provided for the in- 
cumbert. The same body is to be asked 
by petitions that the State University of 
Georgia be opened to women as well as 
men; that women be placed on boards of 
education; that women physicians be 
placed on the staff of physicians of the 
State Lunatic Asylum; 
made eligible to the office of President of 
the Georgia Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege for Girls; that the thanks of the 
Association are due to Hon. Martin V. 
Calvin, of Richmond County, for his noble 
and disinterested advocacy of the right 
of women to use the hall of the House of 
Representatives for the discussion of ‘‘the 
scope of the elective franchise; they also 
thank him and the members of that body 
for the unanimous vote on the day fol- 
lowing (Saturday), to grant this privilege. 

The Federation of Trades, the Good 
Templars, and the Church of Spiritual 
Science all kindly offered their halls, for 
which gratitude was expressed. Mrs. 
Julia I. Patten, editor of the Saturday 
Review, the Atlanta Constitution and 
Journal, and Miss Mary Jackson, editor 
of the woman’s department of the latter, 
with ber assistant, Miss Katherine Glover, 
were also recipients of grateful regards 
for excellent reports and for advertising 
the Convention. 

The friends who so kindly entertained 
the visiting speakers in their elegant 
homes were also remembered in this 
counting up of “‘blessings,’’ not the least 
of which was the able assistance rendered 
by Mrs. Young and Miss Griffin. The offi- 
cers elected were: 

Honorary President, Mary L. McLen- 
don, Atlanta. 

President, Gertrude C. Thomas, 
lanta. 

Vice-Presidents, Sophie L. Ober Allen, 
Douglasville; S. A. Gresham, Waynesboro. 

Corresponding Secretary, Alice Daniel, 
Atlanta, 

Recording Secretary, Claudia Howard 
Maxwell, Columbus, 

Treasurer, S. M. Archer, Atlanta, 

Auditor, D. M. Allen, Douglasville. 

Regret was expressed that Miss An- 
thony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Catt, and Miss 
Hay could not be present. 

The day session was closed, and at 8 
P. M., in the same hall, the evening ses- 
sion was opened with prayer by Dr. Mary 
Gebaner. Mrs. Charles O. Sheridan and 
Mr. Howell discoursed sweet music, after 
which the retiring president, Mrs. Mc- 
Lendon, introduced the new officers, who 
made short and pithy addresses, which 
were much enjoyed. The _ resolutions 
were read, after which Dr. L. D. Morse 
introduced Mrs. Young and Miss Griffin 
who, as usual, charmed every hearer. 

Mrs. Sheridan’s sweet songs were plenti- 
fully interspersed, and her charming per- 
sonality also added to the delightfulness 
of the occasion. As a suffragist, willing 
to lend a hand as well as a voice, she is 
calculated to wield a marvellous influ- 
ence, 

The Georgia suffragists are so pleased 
with their first effort that they have 
decided to have an annual meeting every 
year either in October or November. The 
ladies who assisted in entertaining the 
invited guests were Mrs. Cochrane, Mrs. 


At- 


Witham, Mrs. Robertson, and Mrs, 
Adkins. M. L. M. 
— ~o- = 
NEW YORK. 





SPIRITED CONTEST BY A WOMAN, 
SyracuskE, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The following letter, recently received 
from Mrs. Zobedia Alleman, of Union 
Springs,N.Y.,one of our most devoted State 
workers, will, I believe, prove of interest 
to JoURNAL readers, especially to those 
who have had some experience in trying 
to exercise their right to vote at school 
meetings. It much can be 
effected for reform, even though the wo- 
man candidate be defeated. Where wom 
en suffragists are in the minority, they 
can often frighten the politicians into 
electing better officials, as they did in this 
case. 

Mrs. Alleman writes as follows: 


shows how 


You may be interested to know about 
our school meeting and its consequences. 
Although the meeting occurred August 1, 
the difficulties resulting from it were not 
settled until October 12. This accounts 
for my delay in report. For the past year 
the people have been dissatisfied with the 
Board of Trustees in Union Springs. As 
the time for the annual meeting drew 
nigh, the feeling of indignation increased. 
The outgoing trustee wanted to succeed 
himself. While many in the district were 
bitterly opposed to his re-election, no man 
could be induced to be a candidate against 
him. A few days before the election, one 
of the leading men in school affairs came 
to my husband and said: ‘It lies with the 
women to settle this matter. We will 
support any candidate they will select, 
man or woman.” 

The women who wanted better school 
management immediately set to work 
They tried to secure a man who was fit 
for the place. None would run. They 
endeavored to find a woman who had not 
been identified with the suffrage move- 


that women be | 








an ‘Anti,”’ but she refused. They did 
not wish to rouse the “Anti-suffrage”’ 
sentiment by putting up an avowed suf- 
fragist; but there seemed to be no other 
way. Sol decided to run, 24 hours be 
fore the meeting. There are few genuine 
suffragists in Union Springs, but they did 
valiant service. The distiict could not be 
thoroughly canvassed in so short a time. 
All that could be done was done. As 


s00D as My Dame was announced, Demv«- | 
y 


crats, Republicans, and Anti-suffr; gists 
united to defeat the woman. They were 
now so alarmed that they persuaded the 
outgoing trustee to withdraw in faver ot 
the heaviest taxpayer in the district. The 
school meeting was the largest ever he'd 
in Union Springs. One hundred and six 
teen votes were cast. Between 50 and 60 
women voted. The woman received 57 
votes, the man 56, and there were three 
scattering. The men were in a quandary 
as to who was elected or as to whether 
anybody was. They searched the school 
law, and found ‘that it required a majority 
to elect. Hence it was necessary to take 
another ballot. By this time the excite- 
ment was intense. The women were dig- 
nified and quiet, but the men were frantic. 
They rushed to the streets, the hotels, the 
barber shops, the band room, and the 
pool rooms, bringing in voters both legal 
and illegal. Anti-suffrage men roused 
from their beds their anti-suffrage wives. 
who appeared upon the scene in negligé 
costume, to exercise the right which they 
wished to prevent other women from 
using. Only by challenging a number of 
voters was the illegal voting stopped. Of 
the 130 ballots cast this second time, the 
woman candidate received 53. Some of 
the supporters of the woman had departed 
before the first ballot was counted, not 
dreaming of another vote. Notwithstand- 
ing that fact, the number was nearly up 
to that previously cast for the woman, 

As illegal voting had long been the cus- 
tom in Union Springs, it seemed to me 
that something ought tu be done to reform 
that practice, and, if possible, to prevent 
itin future. I therefore made an appeal 
to the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, protesting against the illegal 
proceedings of the annual school meeting. 
Meantime the public censure in the town 
was 80 severe that all of the old trustees 
resigned, leaving the town without a 
School Board, panna 

After a copy of the appeal was served 
on the clerk of the district, he called a 
special meeting for the election of three 
trustees. This he had no right to do un- 
til the matter of the appeal was settled. 
The School Commissioner of the district 
called on me to ask me to withdraw my 
appeal, in order that the special meeting 
might be held at the date which the clerk 
had advertised. He said there would be 
no answer filed with the State Superin- 
tendent, as the charge of illegal proceed- 
ings could not be denied. 1 decided to 
let the appeal take its course. The men 
held the special meeting they had previ- 
ously called, but on the evening it oc- 
curred they received a letter from the 
Superintendent stating that it was illegal. 
Later the decision was sent from Superin- 
tendent Skinner, and the clerk was or- 
dered to call another meeting. When, as 
in this case, no answer is filed to an 
appeal, the material allegations «are 
deemed to be admitted. A part of my 
appeal was sustained, and a part was set 
aside, because I did not bring proofs of 
the illegal voting. This I did not attempt 
to do, but any person having a knowledze 
of the facts would admit it. 

The final school meeting was held on 
October 12, and three men were elected as 
trustees. The names were all on one 
ticket, the terms varying from three to 
one year. By unfair ruling of the chair- 
man and parliamentary juggling, the 
meeting decided to vote for all the candi 
dates at once. About 20 women were 
present. All but one refused to vote the 
ticket offered in that way. I was again a 
candidate. The three men were elected 
on a straight ballot, receiving 41 votes. | 
have since learned that, if the meeting 
had decided to vote for each one separate 
ly, a messenger would have given the sig 
nal to every male voter that could be 
found tocome out and defeat me. Sev 
eral changes have already been made in 
schoo] matters, and lam convinced that 
good has come out of the strife. We have 
a much better School Board, I[t was nec 
essary to put up better men in order to 
defeat the woman. It is probable that the 
school meetings will be conducted ac 
cording to the school Jaw in future. It 
will be some time before we shall have a 
woman on our School Board, but our 
efforts are rewarded by securing a better 
board of men, and, consequently, a better 
school, 


The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association has opened headquarters at 
the home of the Organization Chairman, 
926 West Genesee Street, Syracuse. All 
communications from clubs will be gladly 
received here, and orders for literature 
attended to promptly. It is hoped that 
our strength as an organization will be 
increased in great measure by this estab- 
lishing of a central bureau. 

HARRIET MAy MILLS, 

926 West Genesee Street 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 408.) 





‘‘Look before you leap.’’ Be sure you 
get Hood’s Sarsaparilla when you call for 
it, and you will find health in its use. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 

H. SHaw, Aticz Stone BuLackwELt, and 

Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’? 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mase 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


| every city of 10,000 or more inhabitants, ment. It was in vain. They even asked 
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PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


Phorough practical instruction for good read 
ing apa speaking, by a teacher who has had 
iwelve sears’ experience as reader, teacher,and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers so many advantages. or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building. 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
avd Physical Culture,Defects of Speech corrected 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on “ Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker's, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 


Southern Pacific 
Company. 


New York to California, 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


JAPAN, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AUSTRALIA, 


AND BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and MEXICO, 


For full Llustrated Pamphlets, Maps, and Time 
Tables, and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, 
apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Ags’'t General Traflic Mgr. 

L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 

49 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.) ) NEW 

BATTERY PLACE(Washinington Big.) | YORK 


EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Land of Sunshine, 








THERE IS NO 


UNION 





PACIFIC 7" 
LIKE IT ON 
THIS 
CONTINENT 
\ FOR A 
4\ AQ WINTER 
Sys WLS RESORT. 
9's pictor\™ 
Fine Train Service via the Union 
Pacific. Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Dining Cars, Free Re- 
clining Chair Cars, Buffet, 


Smoking and Library 
Cars, Ordinary Sleeping Cars, 
Pintsch Light, Steam Heat. 

Five Daily from 

River. 

For Time Tables, Folders, Dlustrated Books, 

Pamphlets, descriptive of the territory traversed 

cal] on your nearest agent or address 


E. L. Lomax, G. P. & T. A. 
Omaha, Neb, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


Trains Missouri 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALS) 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston 
TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These ieaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists, 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-seventh year opens October 5, 1899, 





+] . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Fifteenth Annual Session opens Sept, 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses ip all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the [lass. ed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








* OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Art | 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 


OF 


Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 


CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 








Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
One Flight 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE | 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 


(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 


(Elegant service.) 
SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 





S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 
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ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 





BAKING 
POWDER 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





————— 











WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mrs. Alma Webster Powell, the gifted 
singer, is a member of the senior law class 
of New York University, and expects to 
graduate next June. Through some flaw 
in a contract, Mrs. Powell was defrauded 
of a large amount of money that she had 
earned, and then she determined to be- 
come learned in law as well as in music. 
She is now engaged by the American 
Opera Company to sing the prima donna 
role of ‘‘Martha’ during the present win- 
ter, and meanwhile will keep up her legal 
studies. She intends to apply for admis- 
sion to the New York Bar next summer, 
in order to be entitled to practice. Suc. 
cess Says: 

Mrs. Powell's new departure is exciting 
considerable interest among singers and 
actors, a large share of whose earnings is 
expended in paying for legal services 
which she is preparing to perform for 
herself, and for others also, should occa- 
sion arise. 

Miss Ella McCarthy, of Vincennes, is 
the only woman attorney in Knox County, 
Ind. She is actively engaged in the prac- 
tice of law. F. M. A. 








didi 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The New England Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation held its regular meeting in this 
city last Wednesday. Mrv. Evelyn Green- 
leaf Sutherland presided. The topic of 














Christmas Books 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Betty Leicester. 
A Story for Girls. 
OrRNE JEWETT. 18mo, $1.25. 


By SARAH 
Betty Leicester’s Christmas, | 
| 





By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. Witha | 
decorative cover and I}lustrations. 
Square 12mo, $1 00, 

Dorothy Deane. 

A Christmas Story for Girls. By 
ELLEN OLNEY Kirk. With Illus- | 
trations and a decorative cover. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Dorothy and Her Friends. 

By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. _Iilus- 
trated. l6mo, $1.25. 

The Little Fig-Tree Stories. 
By MAry HALLocK Foorr. With 
a pictorial cover. Square 12mo, 
$1.00, 

Nannie’s Happy Childhood. 
By CAROLINE LESLIE FIELD. 
With a cover design and Illustra- | 
tions. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

The Story of Little Jane and 

Me. 
By M. E. With a delightful old- 
fashioned picture of **Janeand Me”’ 
and a pretty cover. Square 12mo, 
$1 00 

When Molly was Six. 


By ExvizA Orne Wuite. With a 

le saat F 
decorative cover and Illustrations, | 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 
By Eviza ORNE Wuitrk. With a 
colored cover and Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Three Little Daughters of 
the Revolution. 

By Nora Perry. With lllustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, 75 cents. 


Little Miss Phoebe Gay. 

By HELEN Dawes Brown. With 
cover design and _ Illustrations. 
Square 12mo, $1.00. 

The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 
By Kare DouGLas WI1aGIN. With 
Illustrations. Square 12mo, 50 
cents. 

The Story of Patsy. 

By Mrs. Wieein. With Illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo. 60 cents. 

Timothy’s Quest. 

By Mrs. WiGaa@in. 16mo, $1.00. 
Holiday Edition. With Illustra. | 
tions by OLIVER HERFORD. 12mo, | 
$1.50. 

The Book of Legends. 
Gathered and rewritten by HORACE | 
E. ScuppER. With Illustrations. | 
16mo, 50 cents. 

Little-Folk Lyrics. 

By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
Holiday Edition. A _ delightful 
book of poems for children, with 
16 exquisite Illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound. $1.50. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


























5 Seneneen, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston. 








discussion was the contrast between the 
old and new education of children in New 
England. The principal speakers were 
Dr. Eliza Cahill, resident physician of the 
New England Conservatory of Music; Mrs. 
Channing Rust, secretary of the Eastern 
Kindergarten Association, and the Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles, who dealt respectively 
with the physical, mental, and spiritual 
training. Aninformal discussion followed. 
Among those who spoke were Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, Miss Helen M. Winslow, and 
Mrs. Sally Joy White. 

Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan has been ap- 
pointed editor of Harper’s Bazar, and will 
enter upon her duties about Jan. 1. Miss 
Jordan has for eight years been editorially 
connected with the N. Y. World. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The 9th annual meeting of the New Jer- 
sey W.S. A. was held in the Bergen Ave- 
nue Reformed Church in Jersey City on 
Nov. 28. 

The afternoon meeting opened with a 
good attendance of members, who came 
from twelve towns. Mrs, Florence Howe 
Hall, the president, occupied the chair, 
and, in the absence of Miss Philbrook, 
Dr. Florence De Hart was made secretary 
protem. The president spoke feelingly 
of the absence of Mrs. Alice C. Angell, the 
corresponding secretary, who was unable 
to use her eyes, and a message of sympa- 
thy was sent to her. 

The treasurer, Mrs. Krom, reported 
that $117 had been expended during the 
year, besides the money sent from the 
State for the Oklahoma campaign, and 
there was a balance on hand of $30. 

The report of the press committee was 
presented by its chairman, Dr. Florence 
De Hart, of Jersey City. A number of 
papers took the plate matter sent out by 
Mrs. Babcock, and she found that those 
who were willing to print it were general- 
ly willing to pay for it. The papers were 
all more than willing to publish reports of 
meetings, and news on the subject of wo- 
man suffrage. Miss Marion C, Smith, a 
member of the committee, edited ‘*The 
Woman’s Realm” in the East Orange Ga- 
zette. Mrs. L. H. Rowan, of Nutley, and 
Mrs. Crane, of Montclair, offered to see if 
their papers would not take the plate 
matter. 

Mrs. J. D. De Witt, president of the Es- 
sex County Society, said its annual meet- 
ing had been postponed, so that she could 
not make a report, but she would intro- 
duce the president of a daughter society, 
of whom she was very proud. 

Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton then gave 
a report of the Orange Political Study 
Club, which had followed the course of 
study prepared by the National Associa- 
tion for three years, and had also consid- 
ered important questions of local interest. 
Mrs. Sexton’s report was so full of inspira- 
tion that she was applauded at its close. 

A report of the Camden Equal Rights 
League, sent by Miss Marianna Matlack, 
was read. Mrs. Pullen, who organized it, 
was still its president; it had 49 members, 
and had held seven public meetings. 

Mrs. Phebe C. Wright, of Sea Girt, re- 
ported that many parlor meetings had 
been held by her and Miss Susan B. Lip- 
pincott during the summer months, there 
and at Point Pleasant. 

Mrs. Isabella M. Christie, of Bayonne, 
said the women there had visited the 
schools, and made reports to the papers 
that had resulted in benefit to the schools. 

Dr. Hussey read a letter from Mr. Mary 
E. Lawrence, of Salem, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise in the W. C. T. U., 
which stated that there were 15 county 
superintendents and 23 local superin- 
tendents of franchise; 37 meetings de- 
voted to that subject had been held; five 
sermons on it had been preached, and at 
least sixteen women were serving on 
school boards,—all elected by the votes 
of men. 

Mrs. Hall said that in Cranford the 
votes of the women had secured the build- 
ing of two new schoolhouses. 

Mrs. De Witt stated that in Belleville 
the women attended the last school meet- 
ing in greater numbers than ever before. 

Mrs. Wright, the delegate from the As- 
sociation to the Grand Rapids Convention, 
made her report. 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president of 
the New York State Association, spoke 





also of the National Convention, and re- 
ferred to the great gains made in Wash- 
ington and South Dakota, although the 
suffrage amendments were defeated there. 
She gave immigration statistics showing 
that to place the ballot in the hands of 
women would largely increase the vote of 
the native population. She spoke feeling- 
ly of the late Aaron M. Powell, and his 
work along many lines on behalf of wom- 
en, and said that of all the men she knew 
he was the one of whom it could be 
most truly said, ‘‘He loved his fellow 
men.”’ A vote of thanks was given Mrs. 
Chapman for so kindly coming over to 
encourage the workers in New Jersey. 

Dr. Hussey then offered these resolu- 
tions in memory of Mr. Powell, which 
were adopted: 

Whereas, Since the last meeting of this 
Association, Aaron M. Powell, one of its 
early officers, has passed away; and 
whereas, he was one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the enfranchisement of women; 
and whereas, in his work in the anti- 
slavery cause, he labored for the freedom 
and protection of the slave women who 
were the especial victims of slavery; and 
whereas, his long work for temperance 
as secretary of the National Temperance 
Society and editor of the National Tem- 
perance Advocate, as well as lecturer on 
the subject, endeared him to hosts of 
women; and whereas, as the organizer 
and president of the American Purity Al- 
liance, he sought especially to elevate all 
womanhood, and to protect the most de- 
graded class of women; therefore 

Resolved, That in his death this Associ- 
ation has lost a firm friend and wise ad- 
viser, and the advancement of women to 
a free and noble womanhood everywhere 
has sustained an irreparable loss; and 

Resolved, That the members of this 
Society extend to his widow and sister 
their deep sympathy in their bereave- 
ment, 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
Plainfield; vice-president, Mrs. J. M. Pul- 
len, Camden; recording secretary, Dr. 
Mary D. Hussey, East Orange; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Emma L, Blackwell, 
East Orange; treasurer, Mrs. S. R. Krom, 
Plainfield; “auditor, Mrs. H. D. Crane, 
Montclair. 

In the evening, after a song by Miss 
Lucy Nelson, the president said that there 
had been a great deal of discussion about 
the theories of rights in regard to woman 
suffrage, but now we were thinking more 
of our public duties, which many were 
beginning to see we could not perform 
until we had our rights. In England 
women already had many political rights, 
and were performing many public duties 
in offices to which they had been elected. 
She then introduced the gifted lecturer of 
the Fabian Society of England, Mrs. 
Percy Widdrington, who delivered her 
lecture on ‘Women’s Work in British Lo- 
cal Government.’’ It was a revelation to 
many of her hearers. She spoke of the 
new ideal of womanhood that had grown 
up in the past fifty years, and claimed 
that the woman who was a fully developed 
human being and a good citizen would be 
the best helpmate to her husband and a 
better guardian of the home than the 
mothers of the old time, with all their de- 
votion to their husbands and children. 
She was heartily applauded at the close 
of her instructive and most suggestive 
address. 

Major Z. K. Pangborn, well known as 
an editor and a leader in philanthropic 
work, said he had believed in woman suf- 
frage ever since 1857, when he had talked 
with Lucy Stone about it. He spoke of 
the immense change in public opinion 
that had come about, and urged the wom- 
en to keep right on with their missionary 
work, and to try especially to convert the 
women, for when anywhere near a major- 
ity want it they will get it. 

At the close of the meeting many orders 
were taken for the Woman’s Century Cal- 
endar. 








NATIONAL W. 8. A. OF MASS. 


The National W.S. A. of Massachusetts, 
at its meeting on Dec. 20, reviewed the 
work of the year, and spent a short time 
‘looking backward” to the early years of 
the Association. The discussion was on 
the question, ‘Is it a sign of progress to 
discriminate between single and married 
women in salaried positions?’ The dis- 
appearance of daylight closed an animated 
discussion, both sides being well repre- 
sented. Letters were read from Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and other National 
officers, urging that at the Annual Con- 
vention in Washington the Association 
send a complete quota of delegates, if 
possible. Miss L. A. Hatch was reélected 
member of the executive committee, and 
Mrs. E. L. Mason, Mrs. A. G. Parritt, Mrs. 
M. A. P. Neall, and Dr. Marion L. Wood- 
ward, delegates. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.— The coming week 
the fascinating romantic play, ‘‘The Ad- 
venture of Lady Ursula,”’ will be con- 
coor’. and for the week beginning Mon- 

day, Jan. 1, the first American production 
of ‘With Flying Colors” is announced. 





Christmas Suggests 


.. FURS.. 


The most useful and acceptable gift possible is something in fur. We 


keep a full line, including 


SACQUES, 
COLLARETTES, 
MUFFS, 
BUY RICHT. 





BUY NOW. 





SCARFS, 


CAPS and GLOVES, 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


Our name on furs guarantees them as the standard of excellence. 


Prices the lowest consistent with quality. 


Quality is everything. 


Buy our guaranteed furs and get the best possible values. 


KAKAS BROS., 


34 and 36 Bedford Street, Boston. 








Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, etc. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satisfied. 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 


This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who will 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CiviL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 














This drama has proved a popular success 
at the London Adelphi, for nearly six 
months, The authors give strikingly re- 
alistic scenes in English life, the principal 
events occurring in a city bank, on an 
English warship, and in Dartmoor prison. 
A score of leading characters are intro- 
duced, and the play is strong in stirring 
incidents. All the original music will be 
introduced, with costumes and stage ac 
cessories. Chocolate bon-bons as the 
Monday matinee souvenirs. 











We take 
pleasure 
in 
announc- 
ing 
the 
latest 


novelties 





Ladies’ Underwear 


which we are exhibiting in the 
beautitul 


Ivory Room 


adjoining our Ladies’ Shoe De- 
partment. We extend a cordial 
invitation to the Ladies of Bos- 
ton and New England to call 
and view the very elegant and 
dainty specimens of carefully se- 
lected artistic handiwork. 


Note 


In the adjoining Department, 
Ladies will find our ‘*Primus’’ 
Shoe, made for us 
the best manufacturers in New 
England, a rare purchase at 
three dollars a pair. 


A. Shuman & Co. 


BOSTON. 





by one of 








EMBROIDERY 


GOODS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


Best Line of Embroidery Silks. 
Silk Fringes, 5c. yard to the best. 
Corticelli Filo Silks. 


The only place in boston where this silk can 
be had 





‘Picture Frames, to Embroider, 38c. 


Picture Frames, Complete, 38c. 
Silk Cords, Newest Colors. 
Purse Tops. 
Pillow Tops. 
Down Pillows. 





SUSPENDERS MOUNTED at short notice. 


Trimmings of Every Description. 





DON’T FAIL TO VISIT 


BAILEY’S Emgnoweny 


GOODS STORE, 


108 Tremont Street. 








Is splendidly equipped for 


HOLIDAY TRADE. 


We arranged our importations so early 
that they have been received, and we can 


show a stock of 
KID, SUEDE, DOGSKIN, 


and REINDEER GLOVES 


In Colors, Styles, and Prices that cannot be 
surpassed by any house in the country. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 





SERRE PS 


=n 
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